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THE UTTERLY UTTER BOSTON BROWNS. 


BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 


with a smart Western girl's na- 
tive keenness of vision. But 
there was no boldness there: 
deep feeling gave to them the 
timid melting glance of the 
clear-eyed gazelle.. So with the 
native, half-inquisitive, half- 
doubtful look of the dawning 
., woman in her eyes, softened 
by that ms appeal, Daisy's 


brown va and 

Daisy aa to 
It was now 'B second 
week in.the Hub: that hub, as 
we all know, around which the 
radiating spokes of other civil- 
ized cities are kindly—because 
of necessity—allowed to’ con- 
row their existence, simply 
» perforce, hubs must 
i me janes and circumference, 
or else they would cease to be hubs. Her aunt 
iss cousin, amid this esthetic atmosphere, were 
an more esthetic even than their neighbors. Their 
house was, the very last conception of the great 
\. T was Daisy Brews vi visit to the city ; ‘ esthetic architect, ‘péfore Whom all Boston bows 
of Boston. Her father, Ebenezer Brown, had ‘ ‘down and worships. And Daisy's brown eyes 
followed the adage, ‘‘Go' West, young man, and ; ‘ opened, with a wider questioning in their clear 
grow up with the country,” and had settled on a { ; depths, as she began to feel the awesome influence 
farm in Iowa. Here, in obeying the latter part ; : of this so-called Queen Anne mansion, and of the 
of the proverb, he had, accumulated considerable ‘ ; esthetic culture around her. They stole over her 
means through trade and _ investment; and { ‘ hitherto narrowed experience, and filled her with 
though still preferring, himself, to remain in the a half dread, lest it should prove to be impossible 
old farm-house, which was now surrounded by a {to make clear to her understanding the weird 
thriving town, he had consented to the request of | mysteries of that magic term esthetics, which 
his brether Charles, who had married a rich wife, ‘ everybody pronounced with bated breath and 
that he should send his pretty daughter, Daisy, to ‘ with a rapt expression of seeming vacancy upen 

that great center of culture, Boston, where the ; their faces. 

brother and his family resided. , {§ One word here as to her relatives, the utterly 
Daisy herself was not loth to go. Her large ; utter Browns of Boston, by whom she was to be 
brown eyes looked forth from their fathomless ; introduced to the would-be mental aristocrats, in 


depths, when told of the invitation, questioningly, ‘ the so-called court of culture with ee 
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America comforts the one drop of snobbish blood } family pride, and she had consented to exchange 
inherited from her maternal ancestor; and which 3 her aristocratic name for the more plebeian one of 
has not yet xtinct in her pl yeins. } Brown. 

Her Aunt Min Brown—+was gne of} As she |had/bought Mr. Brown's handsome 
Bostori’s true blue-blood ésthetes. tint Brown’s ; face with her inherited wealth and culture, he 
profile was Grecian ; but her nose, we must con- ; was henceforth to be, she considered, like every. 
fess, had become slightly sharpened, and her lips ; ‘ thing else which her money and position had 
a trifle thinned. She had inherited wealth, and } < purchased, her own peculiar property. He must 
culture, and artistic perceptions; and it was be entirely governed by her esthetic taste and 
undoubtedly the latter which had influenced her ; inherited opinions. It boots not to say why 
in the choice of her handsome but, more, plebeian ; people will consent, te be bought; but if they do, 
husband. Mr. Brown, in youth, had dabbled in } let them not murmur at their lot. Money expects 
art, until the time when he had painted the por- } its equivalent, that which it has paid for, whether 
trait of the rich and esthetic Minerva Melrose. } it be beauty, labor, or the independence of a human 
The lady’s artistic perceptions had overcome. her } soul. 





ins ll 


Mr. Brown was christened Charles, but was , ethereal perceptions of the mind,” Daisy could 
called by his esthetic wife, Carlino. He was} not help wondering at the table decorations: a 
enough of a philosopher to submit gracefully to} languid pallid lily languished lovingly in limpid 
the inevitable; but he had also common sense, } water, in a lank glass, beside each artistic goblet ; 
and could not help occasionally laughing at his; while tall sunflowers endeavored to bend their 








wife's peculiarities. angularities to some sort of graceful curves in the 

The daughter, however, was like the mother, } center pergne. It was all very pretty, but some- 
and was one of the costliest children of culture. } how it made her think of Oscar Wilde and the 
Upon her had been expended all that money ; caricatures of him in “ Punch.” 
could purchase of artistic instruction; all that; Suddenly Mr. Brown, with a sly glance at 
wealth and position could give to fortune’s most } Daisy, startled his esthetic wife and daughter by 
petted favorite. an abrupt question : 

The second day at dinner, or what Mrs. Brown} «* Daisy duck, will you have some dumpling?” 
called ‘refreshing their physical organizations} ‘‘Why, papa!’ exclaims Miss Lily, with 
with such nutriment as refined culture has dis-} uplifted eyebrows. 
covered to be necessary to sustain the more | ‘“‘Carlino!’’ escapes from the lips of Mrs. 
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Brown, her profile outlined by an ominous 
frown. 

But, Mr. Brown, for once, is not to be 
quenched. 

“‘ Miss, Daisy,” he said, with quiet fun, ‘ will 
you allow me the gratification of removing to the 
cireular space before you, one of these small 
spheroids ?”’ 

And Daisy, seeing the fun, assumes a meek 
air as she answers ; 

“ Yes, if you please!” 

Miss Lily’s eyebrows resume their natural 

arch at this, and Mrs. 
Brown’s profile is out- 
lined by the curves of 
perfect satisfaction, for 
neither have any sense 
of humor, 

As there is to be a 
meeting of the Idealistic 
Qlub that evening, the 
ladies appeared at. din- 
ner dressed for it. For- 
tunately Mrs. Brown's 
Grecian profile comes to 
the rescue of her esthetic 
costume, She spares us 
the shock of beholding 
the inharmonious. ¢om- 
bination of a retroussé nose and a Greek fillet, 
Her amber satin Gregian ‘tunic, falling over folds 
of nut-brown velvet, is really tasteful and becom- 
ing: To be sure, it-mecessitates a display of arm 
which custom would pronounce slightly singular; 
but the arm is quite faultless in contour and 
whiteness, so it may be forgiven. 

Lily's costume is above ériticism. Mrs. Brown’ s 
inherited taste has saved her from any taint of loud- 
ness, and she leaves it for her more humble and 
less refined followers to clothe themselves in sage- 
greens and sallow yellows, in cinnamon-browns 
and brick-dust reds. Lily wore, over a long train 
of pale-blue satin, a Grecian tunic of creamy crape. 
This was fastenedon the shoulders by quaint golden 
clasps, holding @ small spray of white lilies. The 
same flowers, appropriate both to her blonde style 
of beauty and the maine of the wearer, fell in 

08 the blue satin, form- 


dark-brown eyes, and with her excited ‘though 
daintily tinted cheeks. 





Daisy, had been seated by the side of Miss 
Celestia Ambrose, during the reading of a poem 
by one of the members, upon the subject ‘of 
etherealized matter, 

“Qh! Miss Brown,’ cried this lady, when the 
poem was finished, ‘don’t you think these dear 
darling atoms are just too deliciously utter? And 
then those bewitching molecules, floating about in 
ethereal space like unseen spirits !’’ 

Daisy with a look, half fearful, half fascinated, 
gazed at the embroidered lizard which lovingly 
reposed upon the bosom of the sage-green gown 
of her companion, and hesitated what to say. 
But Mrs. Brown brought up, at this juncture, and 
introduced Mr. Adolphus Jones, who gallantly 
offered to escort her through the artistic apart- 
ments belonging to the Idealistic Club, and so 
relieve her from her dilemma. 

They passed into the room devoted to the dis- 
play of specimens of the antique. Here her com- 
panion paused before the strangely paipted coffin 
of an Egyptian mummy 

«Do you not ia ‘supeciativaly entranced, 
Miss Brown,’ he.said, ‘when you gaze upon one 


of those long-buried relies of antiquity? Do you not 


el, stealing across you, a sort of homogeneous 
reciprocity of spiritual experience, which bridges 
over the chasms of time, and makes you cognizant 








Y 
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of thoes long-barted exisencen? Gan you not even 
feel a faint thrill from the electric forces which 


to of your ghee expe to,tbe ebnobling 
of estheticism?” 
“Dear mel” said Daisy, under at breath. 
“What does he mean ?”- h 


bel the awesome sublimity of 
the'silent Sphinx,’’ he said,. “Ah! when matter 
shall have become etherealized, some soulful 
easence surely shall be revealed, locked up in the 
stony casket of its material atoms.” 
' Fortunately for Daisy, this esthetic rhapsody 
was interrupted at this point by Mr. Brown. 

** My dear,’’ he said, «let mei You to 
an old friend of mine, the Soh of one who knew 
your father well, for they wére'in college together 
years ago. Mr. French, my miece—Miss Daisy 
Brown... Daisy, Mr. French. I think,’ with a 
a you two wa be in 


we promenade ?”’ said Mr. French, offer- 
ing his arm, and ignoring Mr. Adolphuadanss, 
“Tf Mr. Jones will excuse me,” 
always amiable, even to those who were her 





aversion; but she did not wait for an answer - 
she took the offered arm, and the pair walked off 
together. Mr. Adolphus Joties ‘scowled and 
looked unutterable things at his successful rival ; 
but at that moment one Of*the esthetes came up, 
and in her gushing admiration he soon forgot 
his rebuff. In fact, five minutes ‘later, Daisy 
saw him between two worshiping maidens, 
expatiating on ‘a téa-pét}-aa if it was a master 
piece in painting—a veritable Raphael. 

“Let us, if you don’t objéct, take & seat,” said 
Mr. French to’ Dilisy? after awhile: 
nice secluded ¢ where we can look on at all 
this ‘circus.’ » first, I must tell you I can’t 
make your 5 ote under false pretences. I 
don’t go in for this sort of thing at all.” 

Daisy looked up with a‘frank merry‘smile, that 
told him that she was quite in accord with him, as 
heruncle had said. Something in his eager gaze, 
however, made her drop her eyes, and brought the 
color to her cheeks; and she opened and shut her 
fan nervously, as she replied with’ # gay laugh: 

‘“‘ T confess that Mr. Adolphus Jones was rather 
too much for me. [I like culture and ‘art, but this 
seems to me a parody on it.” 

“ For my part, I, think it bosh; or at least 
absurd eccentricity. Comeé, let us have'a good 
laugh all to ourselves. I see you really enjoying 
the fun of it.” For Daisy's ¢yes were twinkling 
with sippressed mirth.’ 
~ A merry talk followed, dat lasted till her aunt 
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came to say they were going. All the way home, 
Daisy found herself thinking—shall we confess 
it?—a good deal more of the bright sallies of 
her late companion, than of the poem of the 
Idealistic Club, heretical as it may be tosay. She 
was glad, as soon as they reached the house, to 
escape to her chamber, and be alone. 

But she was not destined to escape, after all. 
She had taken off her evening-dress, and thrown 
on a heavy wrapper, and was lost in a reverie, 
sitting gazing at the sea-coal fire, when her 
cousin glided into the room. Lily, with a sigh, 
sank into a graceful reclining position, in a chair 
opposite, covered with gold-colored satin, and 
over which a gold-colored wax candle on the 
mantel-piece shed a pale gold glimmer. 

“And how, Daisy dear,” she said, ‘‘do you 
like our Idealistic Club? Is it not just too-too 
ravishingly delightful? I spent the whole evening 
with Mrs. VanBlunte, discussing radiation and 
evolution. She has made a most exhaustive 
study of all the views of that dear Darwin. Just 
to think of this lovely evolution! Everything 
being evolved from somewhere! Qh! it’s too 
ecstatic for anything! To be sure, that theory 
does make man evolve from monkeys and apes, 
and all that sort of thing. But just think of 
being evolved from somewhere into something! 
Why, the rapturous vastness of the idea takes my 
breath away! And then the marvelous evolutions 
of the stars: planets from suns, and stars from 
planets. It fairly sets one in a whirl of exalted 
sensations, which, meandering through the vast 
unknown spaces, may in their turn evolve some 
ethereal essence of an idea; an idea which shall 
revolutionize the material sensibilities of the 
human race, and exalt us into the priestesses.of a 
hitherto unperceived esthetic theory; yea, which 
shall perchance elucidate some yet unknown 
material or spiritual force in this vast universe !”’ 

“ Gracious goodness,” thought Daisy, ‘she: is 
worse than Mr. Adolphus Jones.” 

Lily went. on, more absurd than ever: 








“Qh, this glorious search for the essence of 
etherealized matter,’ she exclaimed, rapturously 
extending her hands. ‘“ This utterly delicious con- 
sciousness of undiscovered realms of spiritual 
interpretation; realms which shall be revealed 
through the efforts of those exalted natures who 
have consecrated their powers to the cause of 
transcendental ideas !’’ 

“Is she going crazy?’ said Daisy to herself. 

“This charmingly fascinating something out 
of nothing,’ continued the fair rhapsodist, ‘‘ or 
nothing out of something! This delicious reflec- 
tion and radiation, differentiation, and magnetic 
reciprocity of responding esse of etherealized 
matter! This rapturous commingling of love and 
electricity, of poetical inspirations and esthetical 
sunflowers, of intoxicating music and the marvel- 
ous evolutions of those bewitching molecules of 
matter, which, in their mystic meanderingsthrough 
delicious ether, cause the caressing vibrations 
which electrify oyr material essences.’’ 

But Daisy, by this time, had begun to ‘nod. 
Lily, seeing it, sprang up, with a tragedy air. 

‘Why, Daisy!’ she cried, “is it possible you 
have fallen asleep? How stupid! Wake up?’ 

Daisy started up, in turn, and begged pardon. 
of her more ethereal relation ; and then both girls 
retired: Daisy to be tormented in her dreams by 
animated molecules, and resuscitated and rejuve- 
nated mummies; Lily perchance to meander in 
stellar spaces, and be evolved into ethereabessences. 

That Daisy became cultured, after a year’s 
residence in Boston, we must take for granted ; 
but that she ever became an esthete, we have our 
doubts; for at the expiration of that year she 
went home with an engagement-ring on her finger, 
and the giver of that ring was no less a person 
than the rising young lawyer, Mr. French. 

Daisy has since been married to him, and lives 
in a handsome house, ig,one of the best streets in 
Boston. Their rooms are ‘‘dreams of beauty,’’ 
because they are in really good taste, and are not 
apartments esthetically gone mad. 
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Tae wood ts balmy, and the day delicious; 
How sweet the breath of dying leaf and fern? 

How rare the oak-tree’s royal robes of purple, 

mihi wth proud passion do the maples burn ! 


with graceful shivers gathers round her 
folds of her gay yellow gown, 
At bein of breezes from the south-land 
In golden storms the leaves come rushing down. 
Vou. LXXXV.—21. 


|” Say 
Sansa saint Dts ts sch igibic- 
Just forty years-ago this authrin day, 
How we linked hands, to together, 
From its fair morn unti gray? 
You walk alone—eh me! not whither; 
nd I alone sad tryst with memory keep. * 
'e sowed the whirlwind in life's care-free mortiing, 
At twilight we go forth with tears to reap” 
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Tey were always at it, the whole set of them. 
They had long before united in a conspiracy 
against my peace and welfare; and a band of 
Nihilists could not have been more determined 
and unscrupulous. 

They were all women too, and that made matters 
worse for me. You can keep track of a man, 
when he is trying to overreach you; he is pretty 
safe to betray his game by some bit of awkward- 
ness: but you never know where to have female 
conspirators. They are rarely at the end of their 
resources and wiles. If you discover, just in 
time to eseape it, a pitfall which they have dug at 
the left, they will spring a mine at the right 
before you get your breath; and if you struggle 
out of that, they will catch you in a net of some 
sort before you can regain your feet. 

*They were my nearest relations too, which rén- 
dered the entire performance more wicked and 
vititiitural. There was my Aunt Judith—sixty 
years old at least ; but age had not softened her, 
She was as keen to hunt me on to destruction as 
if Thad been that mythological chap whose name 
eseapes me, and she Diana and all her nymphs‘ 

‘And tHere was my sister: as good-Héeirted a 
creature as ever lived, except in that one particu- 
lar. And my two nieces: pretty girls, nice girls, 
against whom I could only frame one complaint : 
they had inherited that fatal passion, and often 
even surpassed their elders in’ their diabolical 
ingenuity in setting traps. al 

The family had united to mike a holdcaust; a! 
burnt-offering, of me on the shrine of matrimony. 
I shiver just to write théWord! When a man 
has lived to be forty, and never seen a woman 
whom for a single instant he so much as dreamed 
of wanting to marry, I think that man ought'to be 


set down as a predestined old bachelor, and that } 


any attempt to interfere with the maziifest desigiis 
of destiny should come under the head of wilful 
and unpardonable crimé! VE bail tllis ‘ofhedl and 
often to my Aunt Judith and the vest of my tor-; 
mentors, but they only laughed. #0! a@Viie mé 
not to be melodramatic, as it was “ not my nag 
We went up& untry-acat among th 
shire Hills. together,.and except for 


their tricks a ssthe"'wriwhgement has 
always proved hi vetory. We were very 
quiet for awhile, , was very happy with my 


-attem teat gardening my horses, and my books, 
(Sp 


and, those deceitful women petted and cajoled me, 
and lulled my mind into a false security, hoping 
it would become so weakened by the mingled 
influence of their arts, good country cheer, and 
the physical indolence induced by approaching 
summer, that I should not be able to rebel against 
the new plot which they were secretly hatching. 
The neighborhood began to fill up, and though 
not by nature what one could term a social man, 
I am no misanthrope. I like to see young people 
enjoy themselves, and am even ready to share in 
their amusements, so far as a man of my age 
decorously may; provided some assurance is 
offered that I shall not be assaulted by maids or 
widows. One morning the letters were brought 
in as usual while we were at breakfast, and Aunt 
Judith as usual distributed them: after carefully 
studying the superscription on each epistle, 
through her spectacles, before handing it to its 
rightful owner, and invariably exciting false 
hopes in some one’s soul, by announcing that the 
detter was addressed to him or her when it was 
not, as she would discover after a second inspeo- 
tion of the envelope. 
“Twice on that occasion did the dear old lady 





« A letter for you, Guy.” Then: “ Oh, no—for 
your sister.” Then: ‘Ah, here is yours at last, 
Guy.” Then: ‘‘Dear me, how very dark you 
have made‘the room this morning, girls!” 

“My letter, please, aunt !’’ said I, as patiently 
‘as I could speak, for I was expécting a business 
communication of importance. 

“Yes, my dear! Oh, I read the name wrong. 
It is*for Julia.” 

Julia, my eldest niece, eagerly seized her spoil 
‘and began to read it, as her mamma was already 
doing hers, while Aunt Judith placidly put the 
two remaining letters into her pocket, and Bella, 
m Youngest niece, and I privately exchanged 
Shale “ot mutoal irritation, for like myself she 
hed expected a letter, which she did not get. 

+ TB¥ thie way, she did get it in the afternoon, as 
ridid mine. Aunt Judith remembered to take the 
~ ;amissives out of her pocket,-ig which, ske bad-put 
them, tonfident they were herowmproperty: but 
this was-a ‘circumstance so conimion; that’ neither 
Bella nor I dreamed of showing any annoyance. 

I ate my muffin; Bella played with hers; Aunt 

Judith beamed on us from behind the urna; my 
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sister read aloud extracts from the manuscript ; 
yolume indited by a friend in Europe; and sud- 
denly Julia cried out excitedly : 

«Aunt Judith—mamma—Mrs. Challoner and 
Edith are coming !” 

Murmurs of delight from the two named, while ’ 
Bella cried : “ When—when ?” é 

“They talk of next week,” said Julia, turning 
the crossed and recrossed pages. ‘“‘ No—why, this 
evening! They landed yesterday—find town so 
hot that they are coming up right off! Louder 
murmurs—more eestatic—what time I savagely 
devoured my muffin—and Julia went on: ‘“ Dear 
Edith says, ‘we take a base advantage of your 
kind permission to appear without giving due 
notice or any notice—pray forgive us! But 
aunt is worn by the voyage, and I am as misan- 
thropic as a young woman in a novel, and New 
York is odious; so we'll only sleep here to-night, 
attend to some necessary shopping in the morn- 


ing, and descend upon you along with twilight to captivate him. 


“He’s frightened lest he should fall in love 
with her,’’ laughed my sister. 

*¢Oh, ho,”’ sneered Aunt Judith, “the trouble 
is this—Guy is always afraid that every girl he 
meets will fall in love with him.” 

“You'll get nearer the correct state of the 
case, Aunt Judith, if you say that I’ve got afraid 
of your flinging me at every new girl’s head, and 
her at mine,’’ said I. 

“Oh, you are invariably so quarrelsome at 
breakfast, Guy!’ sighed Aunt Judith. 

“Tt runs in the blood,” I repeated. 

“Well, Guy is safe enough this time,’’ cried 
Julia. “Edith has as great a dread of marriage- 
able men as he has of women in the same predic- 
ament. She will be good friends, if he wishes. 
But woe be unto him if he tries flirtation or 
sentiment of any sort.” 

*“1’m so likely to,’ I exclaimed. 

“No,” observed my sister, ‘‘ Edith won’t want 
Oh, she will never marry 





and other doubtful blessings.’ ”’ now.” 

Then a chorus of: “Darling Edith! Our; ‘‘ Mamma,” interrupted Julia, “we have “no 
sweet Mrs. Challoner—oh ! how delightful to have ; right to tell—” 
them !” $ “Another cup of coffee, Anna?’ my aunt 


Presently I felt that the eyes of the four were }interrupted in her turn, addressing my sister, 


fixed upon me, but I did not look up. v 
“Guy is in one of his absent moods,” said 
ty sister. 


“Oh, he hears well enough,” cried Aunt Judith, ; 
scornfully. 

«Yes, I hear, aunt!’ I replied, and added, to / 
thy sister: ‘I am not absent just now; I wish I 
Might be this evening.” 

“ Now, Uncle Guy,” said Julia, “‘ that’s down- ; 
right sevated of you, when the Challoners are 
coming.”’ 

“| never saw Mrs! Challoner but a few times, 
and I never saiw her niece at all,” I answered ; 
“so, my dear, ‘it seems a little unreasonable for 
you to expect me to be enthusiastic over their 
arrival.” sh ' 

“We shill be’ satisfied if you are civil, Guy,” 
Tetorted Autit Judith. 

“Oh, Ti bure'to'be thiat; it runs in the blood,” / 
said T.’ °m0" 


The others paid no attention; these little skir- f 


f who looked a little confused, as if she had been 
; stopped in a heedless remark. 

After the meal was over, Bella and I went ov 

‘ for a walk, whén she told me that she believed 

‘Edith Challonet*had had an unfortunate love. 
affair ;\wanted to. join a sisterhood, or be a mis- 

| sionairy,’ or some other uncomfortable thing, but 
‘ her aunt would nobeonsent; that she had agreed 
to relinquish her @esigns, if it was distinctly 

| understood that ‘she should be allowed to fade 
(in peace into an old maid. 

«And she’ is twenty-five now,” added Bella, 
in the horrified voice*natural to eighteen, when 
speaking of an unmartiedgirbwho has reached 

{such alfeimmense age. ‘Twenty-five her last 
‘ birthday! But I don’t know thé tights of the 
j story, she went on, after she had got over her 
{ shivering fit.’ “Edith is Julia’s friend. You 
‘ mustn’t mention my having told you this—they 
‘ would all be vexeds@neugh.”’ 

“JT shan’t mention it,’ I replied, with an 


mishes between Aunt Judith and myself were } assumed careledsivesd? intended to impress Bella 
common occurrences at the breakfast-table; we with a convicti6W @ia@meither Miss Challoner nor 
never had them at°aty other time of the day, ‘ ‘her melodramatit ‘@¥périences were of sufficient 





and they never went to the length of a quarrel; 
‘somehow early in the morning we could 

seldom agree. 

““ @iy will like Edith immensely,” said Bella; 


yd gitls hardly ever tréated me to the title of | 
“untle,”* * 


“Shall I?” said I, with emphasis. 


‘ importance to ‘retain any place in my mind. 
Both did, ‘however, ‘and it was a great relief tc 
me to reflect*that I could! be at peace while sh 
and her autit were’in the house. I was quite pre 
pared to appreciate any companionable quolitic 
the young lady might possess, since she would | 
as averse as myself to any plot or scheme for ov : 
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undoing which might suggest itself to the femi- 
nine conspirators of my household. 

The expected guests arrived that evening, but I 
was not at home, having been engaged at a gen- 
tlemen’s dinner given to a leading statesman, 
visiting in the neighborhood. But I was up early 
the next morning, as usual, and went into the 
garden for a quiet stroll, I found, after I got 
out of doors, that I had forgotten my eye-glass ; 
but there was no servant within hail, and I was 
too lazy to go back in search of it. I am very 
near-sighted, but not quite so blind as a bat, and 
as I turned down a side-path I saw-before me a 
blue gown and a chip hat, which I recognized as 
Miss Bella’s, and inside them was her tall.slight 
figure, standing on the stone coping, with uplifted ; 
arms, busily rifling a climbing rose-bush, a pet ; 
of mine, of its first blossoms. é 

I was close to her in a flash; seized her waist 
with both hands, and cried out: !) "o”™ 

‘You abandoned little hrigand!; Now, Bell, <it | 
really is too bad of you not to leave these slones 
for the present—piek any others you like.” =; 

Then my arms dropped to my sides and I stood 
paralyzed, for the slight figure suddenly wheeled 
around, and an unknown voice, in which amuse- 
ment largely prevailed, said : 

‘««I beg your pardon, I am sure!’’ 

I started back, and freed her at,onee,, She. sat 
coolly down on the top of theggpall, folded her 
fingers, began to twirl one thumover the other, 
and regarded me half saucily, half laughingly. ; 

What a pretty face it was! What ripples of 
fun, too, ‘in the eyes! Whes, lovely, pearl-like 
teeth, peeping out from b&tween the slightly- 
parted rosy lips! I knew thiat of course it was 
the younger of our two newly-arrived guests. 

««T—I thought it was Bella,’’ I stammered. 

‘No, it’s Edith Challoner,’ said she, and I saw 
she tried hard ¢érkedp ‘from laughing outright, 
though her eyes: danced with merrintenty . 

‘«]’m ayfally sorry,’’ I faltered. ’ tated 

“Oh, we had to make acquaintance, Mr. 
Faulkner,” retorted she, showing her pretty ° 
dimples more and more: ‘‘and. your manner of ' 
introdacing yourself hagm@t) least aha merit of’ 
novelty. 4 } @adte } 

The whole thing was sq abewrdthat I burst into ; 
8 fitof laughter ; and shegaye way too, as if glad ; 
of the chance: Of course, ten minutes afterward ‘ 
we seemed as well acquainted as if we had known 








each other for a deeade. As it stillJacked nearly : ; 


an hour to breakfast-time, I took her for a stroll 
about the shrubberies, and we finally wandered 


away into the grove beyond, that I might show : 
her a tiny waterfall. ; 
The consequence was that we both forgot the : 


time, and when we reached the house the whole 
party had finished breakfast except my sister, who 
was always late, and would have been later, had 
not. Aunt Judith regularly pulled her out of bed. 

We and our explanations were received with 
perfect good-humor, Julia laughingly saying: 

‘“«T got up early, Guy, on purpose to introduce 
you to Edith ; but I suppose it is hardly necessary 
now.” 

Then Mrs. Challoner, and;I shook hands, and 
she poured out a flood of cqgmplimenis. I never 
had liked her, and I was not glad to see her; she 
was too smooth and even and soft in her manners 
for me to believe in her sincerity. In fact, I 
had always thought her manceuvring and deceit- 
ful, and I have not changed my opinion to this 
day. 

Many girls would have shown their lack of tact 


‘by making an absurd story out of my awkward 
¢ blunders, but Edith Challoner made not the 


slightest allusion to them, then or later. Indeed, 
she proved in all' respects a thoroughly charming 
¢ girl; axd'gomehow, the ridiculous manner in 
which our acquaintance began had the effect of 
putting us on pleasant terms at once. The 
Waguely-told tale of some unhappy love-affair, 
Which put her voluntarily out of the ranks of 
young ladies eligible for matrimony, doubtless 
had a great deal to do with my being able to 
feel perfectly at ease in her society. 

It was the first time in my life that I had ever 
been able to enjoy freely and unrestrainedly the 
companionship of a marriageable female, undis- 
turbed by the fear that my unnatural persecu- 
tors were craftily trying to lure me into a net; 
and this fact rendered my friendship with Edith 
delightful to me. 

Friendship, like love, is not a matter of time; 
so it is no exaggeration to say that. before a fort- 
night elapsed, Edith Challoner and J were really 
friends, though we did not feel it. necessary to 
prove the sincerity of our sentiments as people 
do in novels, by pouring out romantic revela- 
‘tions of the past. Edith was too dignified and 
refined for such folly, and I was prevented. by 
a still more cogent reason—I had none to pour 
out. 

The conspirators left us free to follow our owh 
‘ devices, and little Mrs. Challoner smirked and 
‘ smiled on all alike, while she pottered away at 
some fiendishly complicated embroidery, and 
gabbled from morning i, night to anybody who 
would listen. 

Three weeks had been the limit set of our visi- 
tors’ stay; but at the end of six, not one of us 
would hear of their going, and they ceased to 
talk, except indefinitely, of their departure. 
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There were gayeties enough to render the 
neighborhood endurable, I should think, to the 
most enthusiastic devotee thereof; enough to have 
driven me from home in fear “and disgust, had it 
not been for Edith Challoner’s moral support. 
She appeared to care very little about the garden- 
parties or little dances, and we had a tacit com- 
pact whereby we endeavored to escape them 
whenever it was possible. 

Our feminine rulers displayed a forbearance 
which astounded me, and closed their eyes to our 
delinquencies as much as their creed of ‘what 
was due to society’’ would permit. Aunt Judith 
was in her element, feasting or being feasted, my 
sister yielded herself a prey to the widow, Bella 
was working sad havoc right and left among the 
dandies, like the wicked little free-lance she was, 
and Julia busy subduing a redoubted « “ lady- 
killer.” 

So the days passed swiftly and pleasantly, and 
I was lulled into a peace and passivity so complete 
that my experience of life ought to have taught 
me that they portended danger, like the strange 
stillness in the elements ‘which precedes a 
thunder-storm. 

The temipest burst suddenly and unexpectedly 
—it was in this wise. I was seated in the great 
bay-window of the library one morning, occupied 


with no severer mental lavor than the reading of 
a new novel, when Mrs. Challoner and Aunt 
Judith came walking down the verandah, which 
lay in the shadow all day and formed a delightful 


lounging-place for indolent people. The window 
Was open; they could see me, I should have 
thought, plainty enough; but they continued their 
conversation: * 

“T can’t bear to think of your leaving us,” 
Aunt Judith Was saying, in a fairly lachrymose 
tone. seu eth 2 

“ My‘ dea#?'P’ hate to go as much as you'can to 
have me,’ returned the widow's : mellifluous 
notes. ‘‘ But we must, and there is@n end! I 


¢an’t talk about it—just this I will say to you' 


dlone—it is to be repeated to no human being, 
mind!” 

“You ean trust me!’’ sighed Aunt Jadith.” 

I moved at once—let my bookfall with a crash 
—but as I did so, I heard Mrs. Challoner'say: 

“T go out of regard for Edith’s peace of mind ! 
She has given me no confidence—but affection 
renders me clear-sighted.” . 

Then she broke off abruptly and gave a little 
gasp, adding: 

“Good*heavens! there is Mr. Faulkner—but 
he could not have heard.” 

She walked away. Aunt Judith stood for an 
instant looking sadly after her, then slowly fol- 





lowed. I sat, dazed by the unexpected news; 
wondering stupidly, at the same time, what the 
words in regard to Edith could possibly mean. 
Certainly, during the past ten days there had 
been a perceptible change in her; she had been 
singularly nervous, ‘and it was plain that nothing 
but a stern habit of self-control enabled her to 
preserve any appearance of composure. I had 
tried as delicately as I could to show her that if 
there was any way in which I might prove the 
sincerity of my friendship, I should only be too 
glad; but though st e thanked me, and I saw the 
tears in her beautiful eyes, she merely said: 

“We all have our burdens to bear; you can do 
me one great kindness: do not seem to notice—no 
one else does. Perhaps later I may need to put 
your kind offer to the test—I cannot say more 
now.” 

I sat thinking in a stupid fashion of this con- 
versation and of Mrs. Challoner’s words, till I 
was roused bya step close tome. I glanced up 
and saw Aunt Judith. Her face was full of 
trouble, but for all that she looked so determined 
that it was difficult to say whether she most 
resembled a sympathizing friend come to tell a 
hapless prisoner that an expected reprieve has 
been refused, or a stern judge ready to pronounce 
the severest sentence of the law upon some hard- 
ened criminal. 

‘* Nephew, I wish to speak to you,”’ she said; 
and when she used this title in addressing me, I 
knew that my venerable relative was not to be 
trifled with. ‘ . 

“Speak,” said I, and then the monosyllable 
sounded so melodratiatic in my own ears that I 
smiled in spite of myself, whereupon Aunt Judith 
withered me'with’s piercing stare from her gray 
eyes, whence all expression of sympathy had 
fled. we ton | 

‘ Not here,’’. she-wejoinedjwith a majestic wave 
of her hand; “not here! Come to my study, 
please.”’ ’ 4 daidhy ree 

Aunt Judith kept all the Héu8eNéld decounts— 
for neither my sister nor I could ever so much as 
add up correctly the simplest row of figures—and 
what she pompously-termed her “study ’’ was a 
ground-floor room ‘at the*tack of the mansion. It 


was the one’ gloomy @partment in the whole 
dwelling; darkened by a ‘knot ofcypress-trees 


which grew close to the nartow windows; ren- 


dered funereal by black horsehait-covered furni- 
ture; made awful by great ‘desks éovered with 
ledgers and blue ‘papers; anda tall clock, every 
tick of which wat @oqgroati,/its every stroke a 
knell. As ifothes#i@errors were not enough, 
above the ‘miatitébes@owled the portrait of my 
grandfather, who had been the terror of my 
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childhood, and opposite this hung a parchment 
scroll, framed and glazed, which recorded the 
dates of the family births, marriages, and deaths. 

Aunt Judith sat down in a straight-backed 
arm-chair, and motioned me to be seated; but I 
paid no attention to her signal, so she said, in an 
injured tone: 

“I do wish, Guy, you wouldn’t stand there 
fidgeting like a lame stork—I have something 
very serious to say, and you confuse me.” 

Of course I took a chair, and as she had shut 
her mouth as tight as if she never proposed to 
open it again, in spite of her assertion that she had 
serious intelligence to impart, I said—somewhat 
irritably, I fear: 

‘“‘ What on earth is the matter, aunt? If any- 
thing dreadful has happened, do tell it—I hate 
suspense.”’ 

‘You don’t, seem to mind keeping other people 
in suspense,” returned she, reproachfully, fixing 
me with those gray eyes of hers. There never 
were such accusing eyes as Aunt Judith’s, when 
she chose; however innocent one might be, one 
felt guilty of every known and unknown sin, 
under the influence of that gaze. ‘You don’t 
mind doing that, it seems.’’ 

‘« I have not the least idea what. you are getting 
at,” cried I. ‘‘ What have I done, or left undone, 
pray ?” fon 

‘Oh, Guy!” she exclaimed, with a littleshiver, 
expressive of intense pain, anda great effort to 
preserve her patience. ‘+ Don’t foree me to believe 
you like so many of your sex—a man who.lives 
merely to.gratify his own vatity; no matter at 
what expense of sufferings#orothers—a trifler— 
a male coquette—” aru ‘to 

‘Great heavens !’’ interrupted, starting to 
my feet, so confused by: the tmexpectedness of 
this address that I could not even call up the 
relief of anger.\)\Am I ¢razyj»Aunt Judith, or 
ere youd’ ot ene} Lesod jon” 

“Ah, Guy, 1 think your father’s sister deserves 
at least, little outward. respect ‘at your hands,” 
cried she, putting her handkerchief tp, her eyes. 
Now I was always more afraid of a woman's tears 
than I should be of a ghost,,and.well did each of 
my unnatural perseoutors; know, that. ‘fact, and 
artfully at any crisis they one and all take advan- 
tage of my_weakness. 

‘« Fon pityis wake, aunt, don’t drive me out of 
my senses {?’,.I' pleaded, ‘You know I never 
dreamed ,ef showing» you disrgspect—I am in- 
capable of it,.; Telk«ame what,;is the matter!” 

‘Guy, Guy, ean youdeek merin.the face and 
pretend that you don’t aufi@erstiand ?””. questioned 
Aunt Judith, again fixing diesingjmdiciel eyes full 
upon me. i oiw ¢ 


‘<I give you my word of honor that I have not 
the slightest idea,’’ said 1, honestly enough. 

‘* And yet. you heard Mrs. Challoner’s avowal!” 
cried she. ‘¢Oh, @uy, Guy! she is nearly crazy 
for fear that you did—we had no idea you were 
there—” 

‘“« Well,” L broke in,. ‘‘ considering that you 
stood six feet off, and that she was looking 
towards me—’ 

“Guy, Guy !’’ called my aunt, in a warning 
voice—and I stood silent—I defy any man not to 
have done so. Then Aunt Judith hurried on: 
‘‘ We invite a young lady—a friend—here! For 
weeks you devote yourself to her—you who 
usually avoid women’s society — you show her 
every possible attention—you cause us, your rela- 
tives, to think that at last you are serious—you 
give every looker-on reason to believe it—what 
else could the girl herself think ?”’ 

My legs. gave way under me—I sank down 
into my chair again in a state of collapse. The 
whole truth flashed suddenly upon me! My 
persecutors. had. succeeded at length; I was 
caught. in an, artfully-woven, snare; but even in 
the first horror of this conviction, let me say that 
I did Edith Challoner: full justice—I did not 
accuse her of any complicity in the plot. 

“You mean to say,” 1 stammered, ‘that for 
one single instant you believe 1 meant to be more 
than friendly with Edith—” 

‘+I mean to say that.for days and days I have 
expected to hear you were engaged,’’ she broke 
in, «Guy, you can’t,draw, back,now!, .You have 
placed her in;a terrible position .if, you, are, not 
serious-—she will be regarded as.a, gir] that has 
been jilted—oh, she will die of wounded pride.” 

It was abouts easy, for me, torreflect as it 
would be for @ man to solve an algebraie problem 
while somebody was rapping his head with 

-hammer; but one thought didrogemr, to me: 

«You all told me that she would not marry— 
that some unfortunate love-affair had—”’ 

‘How you. exaggerate !’’ she. said, sternly. 
‘There was some girlish romance—nothing of 
consequence! Guy, Guy, she is a woman now— 
you, have icaught her heart at a rebound—will 
vow, maim her peace ?”’ 

Weetelked aiid argued for an bour, and I only 
grew more and more confused and incapable of 
opposing Aunt Judith’s eloquent, pathetic, and 
upbraiding appeals.-*"I could not deny her asser- 
tion that I had never admired and liked any 
young woman as much as Edith Chaljoner, Then 
too, being a man, of course the suggestion that | 
could be dangerous to any woman's peace of 
mind tickled my vanity. I had to,admit that if 
I wished to marry, she was the only person I bad 
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‘ever seen with whom the idea of such a relation- 
ship would be endurable—and at this last avowal 
Aunt Judith clasped her hands’ in pious thankful- 
ness. But I did not wish to marry, and Aunt 
Judith could not delude me into the belief that I 
did, though before we parted she had me so 
thoroughly subdued, conscience-stricken, and 
oppressed by a sense of mysterious guilt, that I 
promised to do my part. If Edith Challoner saw 
fit to accept me for a husband, I would not oppose 
the decrees of fate and my persecutors. And I 
reflected that after all, sooner or later, they must 
succeed. They would never leave me in peace; 
if I broke out of this snare, the next might be 
worse. 

. This all happened in the morning—how the 
next few hours passed, I don’t know. I remem- 
ber that the whole party, with the exception of 
Edith and myself, went off to spend the after- 
noon at a friend’s—I had promised my aunt that 
before their return «E»would comply: with her 
wishes. From the windew of my room I saw 
Miss Challoner go down the central garden-walk 
towards a honeysuckle- covered: sunimer~ house, 
which was a favorite: spot of :hérs.. | 

I sammoned all my fortitude:and followed her. 
As I entered the arbor, she started; the sight of 
me caused her such painful confusion that though 
little less agitated than herself, I had sufficient 
sense to inventian exctise/for hérs, (1 {1 i 

“T frightened you,” said 1; ‘‘ you didn’t hear 
my step.” 

“TI believe you did, startle me,’’ she answered, 
trying to smile, butlooking at me with a strange 
expression of trouble and doubt in her eyes. 

I was perfectly desperate—I must ‘make my 
plunge at once! I amsure I was white as a sheet, 
and I had a feeling that I had turned wrong end 
up, and was standing on my head. I can only 
say that if this is the way all my brethren feel 
when about to offer a proposal of martiage, they 
have my deepest sympathy. Then I heard a 
strangled voice beginning incoherent sentences 
like these: 

“T came—I mean—lI want toe ask—Oh, do you 
wish—Oh, Miss Challoner, havé you ever thought 
about marrying me?’ 

It was I who had spoken, but I almost thought 
it was somebody else, till at those last words 
Edith sprang up, exclaiming: 

“Never, never! Oh, Mr. Faulkner, I never 
dreamed of such a thing till yesterday—my aunt 
says—Oh, I fan’t believe it! Please say you don’t 
think I have been trifling—leading you on! Oh, 
I thought we were such good friends—” ~ 

“And so we are—so we are!” I shouted, and 
gtasped her two hands and shook them—I am not 


‘form an advantageous marriage. 





certain I did not dance like a maniac. I know 
she cried, and then I grew frightened, and then 
she quieted herself, and then we got at a solution 
of the mystery. 

‘*My aunt declared I had trifled with you,” 
she said. 

“Aunt Judith—’” I got so far and stopped. 

‘I do believe you were told you ought to ask 
me to marry you,’’ cried she, and though I dis- 
creetly kept silence, I fancy that I looked silly 
enough. With her customary tact she speedily 
got away from the troublesome subject, and we 
were soon talking seriously, and with great 
freedom. She told me that it was precisely 
because she knew there was no fear of my ever 
entertaining other than friendly sentiments for 
her which had rendered our.intercourse so pleas- 
ant from the first, and presently she told me the 
story of her girlish past. Shehad-been engajied 
to Frederick,Bromley much against the wishes of 
her aunt aad brothers—against the wishes of his 
family too, who had other views for the young 
gentl » The old stale trick had _ been 
employe#;,ef. making each believe the other 
false——by;.,.whom, Edith did not rightly know, 
and had never cared to discover. For two years 
his name had not been spoken in her presence, 
and her relatives honestly believed that she had 
got ever what they termed her folly, and would 
soon legtn to look sensibly at life—which, applied 
by relations to a young lady, of course means 
“And now this 
is the end of my story,” she said. ‘You 
noticed a few days ago that I was troubled —you 
were very good. to me—I don’t forget that, so I 
wani to tell you what was the matter. I had 
only lately learned how deeply I had wronged 
the man who loyed me, and while I was wonder- 
ing how I could make the truth known to him, I 
saw in a paper the notice of his return from 
Europe, followed by a paragraph about a rumor 
of his approaching marriage... There, you have 
my whole story now; I know it, will be sacred 
with you, and.I am glad to offer.you this proof of 
my sincere friendship.” . 

She gave me her hand, and I kissed it, though 
T am not at all given to such gallant demonstra- 
tions; but I respected and admired her so much 
that I wanted to do something out of the common, 
and oh, I was so grateful to het for not loving 
me! . . 

I wanted vengeance on my tormentors; yearned 
to overwhelm them.so utterly that they would 
never again have the courage to lay a pitfall for 
me, and though by no means a man of imagination 
or resource, I found the way. 

I received a telegram that evening; [ made it a 
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pretext for going to New York that night. Iwas; ‘I have brought a visitor,” I said to Aunt 
gone a day and a half, and when I returned I 3 Judith. 

brought a guest with me, though I had sent no; ‘*Who?’’ my four relatives demanded simul- 
announcement of the fact. taneously. “‘ Where is he?” 

Even Edith was not in my secret; I had “Out in the summer-house with Miss Chal. 
refrained from so much as informing her that I } loner,’’ I replied—then turned to the widow and 
had formerly known Fred Bromley intimately, ; added: “An old friend of yours, madam—Mr, 
lest her delicacy should take alarm at the step I ; Frederick Bromley.’’ The traitress sank speech- 
meant to take. How completely I succeeded } less into the nearest chair, and I took advantage 
in my self-appointed mission you will com- of her state of coma to continue: “Aunt Judith, 
prehend, when I tell you that it was Mr. you will see two,very happy people presently, and 
Bromley I brought home with me. It chanced } knowing how highly you prize Edith Challoner, 
that the elder ladies were out, Julia and Bella } you will be glad to congratulate her as heartily as 
eccupied with guests, and Miss Challoner seated } I do on being loved by a man worthy even of her 
in her favorite arbor. —my old friend, Fred Bromley.” 

So I led Master Fred thither, and called out : ; Well, my plan proved a settler, and I have had 

‘*Miss Challoner, 1 have brought you a } peace ever since. For awhile, my aunt and 
visitor.” sister were furious, and Julia followed their 

‘Pwaited long enough to hear her startled ~ 4 } example; but Bella stood by me, and seemed to 
—to hear him exclaim: ‘ Edith—at ‘last !’’ like me the better for having outwitted them. 
see him clasp her unresistingly in = arya on The three went to Europe directly after Edith’s 
then I departed. wedding, and were gone nearly a year, during 

I was standing on the eenestianape half an } which time Bella and I stayed at home in quiet. 
hour later, when my aunt and the widow drove } We dre allsrecénciled now—Julia is married— 
up. We exchanged cordial greetings, and as they ;} and Aunt Judith admits that if there must be old 
mounted the steps, the girls appeared-they had } bachelors in the world, I am as endurable in that 
not before known of my return. capacity a8 any man she ever met. 

; 
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Swirt as swallow, light as snowflake, Come upon this day of danger 
Fell her feet upon the stair ; Back to wait upon the doors ; 
Full of fear was she—her shadow © Bowing lowly in dusk corners, 
Frightened her to see it there, Gliding softly to and fro, 
White her hand gleamed on the railing, Servants of the Schuyler mansion, 
Flitting down it; and her eyes— Many, many years ago. 
pernee ee ern eee Scarcely had her dainty slipper 
e her crimson draperies 
eel ie sitmniieiel Touched the first step, when the sheen . 
het the etenive = em Of a chieftain’s eagle-feathers, 
oot ly-colored, she had seon 
Daughter of the Schuyler mansion, arent 
Many, many years ago. Nodding in the open doorway, 
As he flung with savage might 
Near and nearer to her hearing At her graceful head his hatchet— 
Came the tramp of marching men; How it turning flashed in flight 
Through the door a steely glitter Ere it struck the stout old railing 
Broke upon her startled ken. (How it quivered at the blow !) 
From its downy bed of slumber Of the stairway of the mansion, 
Caught she the unconscious child— Many, many years ago! 
ye prersantenteeh How the maiden with the tiny 
Little of the fear and flying Babe for which she proved her love 
Could the happy infant know. Reached the safo and eure protection 
Fear that shook the Schuyler mansion, OF he eatttien-tnart: shove--- 


Many, many years How that time of terror ended, 
’ — Other pens than mine have told; 


As she turned to mount the stairway, But whoever to the mansion 
All along the noble hall Goes to-day, may there behold 
Thickly thronged the shad after— . * Still the impress of the hatchet 
Stately shadows, grim and tall— That was sent to lay her low. 
Like dim forms of men and women, Daughter of the Schuyler mansion, 
Ghosts of ancient servitors, Many, many years ago. 
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MISS CARLYLE’S LOVERS. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


CHAPTER I. {never been won before, was 4 matter of some 
Lowett has written that, “in June, if ever, } astonishment to most of her friends and acquain- 
come perfect days.” But I think that our gifted } tances. Her beauty and her intellectual quali- 
poet, when he wrote, had never known the | ties, joined to her prospective heiresship, for she 
exquisite charm of a September day by the sea. } was an only child, had rendered her one of the 
When, under the waning glories of a cloudless ; leading prizes in the matrimonial market. Yet 
afternoon, sea and sky seem blended into one | the years had come and gone, and Edith Carlyle, 
delicious halo of rose-color and gold; when the at the age of twenty-three, had still remained 
air is soft as an infant’s breath, yet piquant} unwedded. Some said she was too fastidious; 
with the bracing freshness lent by the kiss of ; others declared that the ‘ Diana-like character of 
ocean; when the turf has a richer green, and her beauty’ had a chilling effect on would-be 
the flowers start into more gorgeous life, as ; aspirants to her hand; while a third surmised 
though they were striving to make themselves ; that Miss Carlyle would never marry an American, 
doubly regretted in the coming days of snow } but reserved her hand and her prospective wealth 
and frost, then indeed the poet’s dream of a per- } for some high-born suitor from beyond the seas. 
fect day is more than realized. Others, again, averred that she never intended 
It was on such an afternoon, all glow and gold ; to fetter herself with the bonds of matrimony, 
and perfumed freshness, that Edith Carlyle sat } but that she preferred to remain as she had ever 
on the piazza of her father’s cottage at Long; been—queen over herself, and mistress of the 
Branch, in tranquil and undisturbed enjoyment ; superb mansion belonging to her father on Fifth 
of the charm of the atmosphere and of the scene ; Avenue and the cottage at Long Branch. For 
around her. The breeze, blowing in fresh from ; having been left motherless while still quite a 
the sea, with just a bit of sharpness in its } child, she had, from the moment of her leaving 
cooling breath, touched her brow so gently that, ; school, assumed the reins of household govern- 
waen it passed on, it scarcely shook the trans-} ment, and had, after the usual period of mistakes 
parent folds of the lace curtains that draped the } and inexperience, ruled well and wisely. 
window behind which she sat. A table, in old Her father, immersed in business, left every- 
Italian marquetry, stood beside her, strewn with ; thing to her care, and submitted all social ques- 
new books and periodicals, A strip of delicate ; tions to her decision. It was Miss Carlyle who 
embroidery, in floss-silk upon violet velvet, just ; gave the orders, and made out the lists of invi- 
peeped from a basket of silver Genoese filigree } tations for the grand state dinners and balls of 
ather side. But neither books nor work, nor} the season. She it was who settled the question 
yet the charm of that exquisite autumnal day, } respecting the desirability of Long Branch or 
absorbed the thoughts of the young girl who sat } Europe as a place of summer resort. She it was 
there, lost in that divinest dream ever accorded } who had swept all the crimson satin furniture 
© youth and beauty—the dream of love given, } out.of the great drawing-room, replacing it with 
and returned, and fully acknowledged. a suite of genuine Beauvais tapestry, that had 
Yes! the September days had come, and the } belonged to the Duke de Morny. She it was 
high tide of fashion was over. The hotels,} who had caused the portraits of her aunt by 
generally, were closed, and only the cottage } marriage and of her father’s brother, long since 
residents left. The ocean drive was deserted. } deceased, to be removed to some less conspicuous 
You could no longer see, as you could a month } place than the walls of the aforesaid drawing- 
before, gay groups at garden-parties, on nearly } room, and had hung in their stead the famous 
every lawn, or eager girls, in appropriate cos- } “ Lute Players,’’ by Meissonier, and the “ Inte- 
tume, playing tennis with beaux got up equally } rior of a Turkish Mosque,” by Fortuny, nego- 
irreproachably. Nor did anyone welcome these tiating herself the purchase of, those well-known 
quieter weeks more fervently than Edith Carlyle, gems of modern art. Her father looked on at 





for they gave her time to rest, and, more than } all these changes with stolid calm and indif- 
all, to think. : ference. He did not even remonstrate when his 
That Edith Carly¥é, though often wooed, had daughter ordered away the heavy, clumsy tea- 
Ly 
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service and vegetable dishes, that had been his } 
first extravagance, to replace their nugget-like 
massiveness with exquisite, hammered, Japanese- 
patterned ware from Tiffany’s. ‘ He put on his 
dress-coat, and presided at the dinner-parties 
without a frown; he paid all bills without a 
remonstrance; and he submitted to the infliction 
of an annual summer vacation and temporary 
banishment from his daily business, without a 








But there the intercourse between the father 
and daughter stopped. James Carlyle was of 
anything but an affectionate disposition. He had ; 
liked his wife, in a reasonable fashion, and had } 
mourned decorously for her when she died; but 
some of his enemies (and he had enemies, as 
indeed all successful people invariably have): 
declared he suffered far more from his enforced 
absence for some days from Wall Street than 
from his domestic loss. He had full confidence 
in the taste and judgment of his daughter, so far 
as all questions connected with his household 
were concerned. In a dull sort of way he was 


proud of her intellect and fer beauty ; and felt 
the same kind of interest in having her called the 
most accomplished hostess and the best dressed 
young lady in New York, as he did in the 
reputation of his house for exquisite decoration 


and furniture, or in that of his blooded horses 
and his imported harness. Edith was a fine item 
among his possessions—a completion, so to speak, 
of his magnificence. But her movements had far 
less interest for him than had the fluctuations of 
Antarctic Mail, the stock to which he happened to 
be particularly devoted. His was a hard, cold 
self-concentrated nature, entirely given up to the 
vast operations of Wall Street, and to the exigen- 
cies of his daily business. 


CHAPTER II. 

Eprra Cartyte, the beautiful, accomplished, 
envied heiress, up to the moment that we find 
her inhaling the scent and freshness of the dying 
September day, had been wholly deprived of one 
all-pervading sweetness and charm, namely : love. 
Her mother had died when she was barely five | 
years old. She had neither brother nor sister, 
nor any relative in fact, except one old aunt, who 
had married a German physician, and who, after 
the death of her husband, had taken up her 
abode in Paris. Edith was too reserved, .too 
intellectual, too reticent, to make friends easily, 
though her visiting-list numberel hundreds of } 
names. More than this: though often sought in 
marriage, no lover had touched, her heart until 
this summer. 

She had been, as all conceded the belle of the 


‘ 





POO 


season. Other beautiful women had been at 
Long Branch, but she was by general consent 
acknowledged to be the fairest of all. 

“We have had nobody here,” said old Major 
Towers, ‘‘half so lovely.” 

«“But how deuced exclusive she is,” said a 
younger man. ‘She hasn’t any intimate friends, 
even among her own sex; and-as for us young 
fellows, she won’t even look at us.” 

Edith had, however, one habitual visitor: a 
young physician, by name Harold Serle. He 
was the son of a former partner of Mr. Carlyle’s, 
who had died before the golden tide of wealth 
had turned in their favor. The elder Serle, 
therefore, had left his son little else save a stout 
heart, a stalwart physique, and a clear, cool, 
ready brain. Out of these gifts, study and 
natural inclination had shaped a highly promising 
physician. He was already in possession of a 
limited but lucrative practice, which was gradu- 
ally becoming more extended, He worked hard, 
was devoted to his profession, and if he had only 
not been so handsome, in a blonde-bearded, 
blue-eyed, Viking sort of style, or could have 
prevailed upon himself to marry, he might have 
been counted as amongst the most successful of 
the young doctors of New York. He was prob- 
ably the only person who ever told Miss Carlyle 
any of those wholesome truths that are far less 
palatable to the average female than are sugared 
falsehoods. He was, in fact, a privileged char- 
acter: the one young man on earth in whose 
society Mr. Carlyle seemed to take a certain 
degree of pleasure, the only person that ever 
dared to criticise Miss Carlyle’s dress or enter- 
tainments, or new ideas of household decoration. 
He used to find fault with the frivolity of the 
books that she read, and the music that she 
played, and would give her lists of volumes to 
be perused, and sonatas to be studied. And 
though Edith often resented his interference, she 
generally ended by owning the fact that Dr. 
Serle was,in the right. She really esteemed and 
liked him. His cool, sarcastic criticisms on her 
ways and deeds were not without a piquant 
flavor to the petted heiress, surfeited with daily 
doses of honeyed adulation. In fact, he was 
the only. person in her heart of hearts that she 
thought a sincere friend to her. But the friend- 
ship was only friendship. Nor was it a very 
intimate one. An occasional invitation to % 
family dinner, or to a seat in an opera-box, on 
the one hand, and an afternoon or evening call, 
some half a dozen times in the season, on the 
other, made up the sum total of their intercourse. 
Yet all unacknowledged to herself, Edith recog- 
nized to the full the depth ‘and sincerity of Dr. 
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Serle’s regard, limited though its manifestations 
might be. 

‘Within the last few weeks, however, a new 
element had come into her life. Under this 
new influence, all the pent-up tenderness, the 
womanly lovingness; so long restrained, was 
waking into being, and flooding her soul with 
strange, delicious sweetness. It was. early in 
the season, when Livingston Sydney, a scion of 
one of the oldest families of New York, came 
down to Long Branch to spend the summer at 


his mother’s cottage. He had held, for some ' 


years past, a diplom@tic position at one of the 
smaller courts of Europe. Handsome, high-bred, 
cultivated, he became a social star at once, To 
say that he had speedily singled out Miss Carlyle 








wore for her a beauty as yet unknown. Many 
and many a time, in the swift-coming future, did 
she re-live again those brief, bright moments, and 
draw from their intensity of perfect sweetness a 
keener sense of the bitterness of inevitable fate. 


CHAPTER III. 

A srep upon the walk aroused her from her 
reverie. She looked up, and Dr. Serle stood 
before her. 

«This is a pleasant surprise,’”” she said, as she 
rose to greet him. ‘TI had no idea that you were 
here. I thought your profession kept you tied to 
the city.” 

“T only ran down this afternoon for a bit of a 
holiday,’ he replied. “And I have called at 


as the special object of his “attention would } once, to see you.” 


hardly be to state the case correctly. His 


“‘T wanted to see you alone,” he went on, 


homage was as unobtrusive and delicate as it was  hesitatingly, ‘and for a particular reason.” 


constant, however. Somehow, Edith came to 


Dr. Serle, calm and self-possessed as he usu- 


understand—but how the knowledge was con- 3 ally appeared, seemed, however, to have some 


veyed she would have been puzzled to explain— 
that it was her presence that kept Sydney at 
long Branch when others thought it dull. 
was her eye that he strove to meet in the drive, 
her suffrage that he schght to win. 


difficulty in stating what that reason was. He 
did not sit down, but wandered aimlessly around, 


It } picking up and turning over one or two of the 


volumes that lay upon the table; but refraining 


For her he } from his usual strictures on the frivolous nature 


put forth his best powers of conversation, and } of Miss Carlyle’s studies. Edith watched him 
for her he exerted his rare gifts of personal } with some amusement, anticipating nothing more 


fascination. 


For her he went up on frequent § serious than an appeal to her ever-ready purse, 


pilgrimages to New York, to secure from the i in favor of some pet charity or destitute patient. 


most celebrated florist there, one after another, 
exquisite and unique bouquets. 

And, the afternoon on which our story opens, 
amid the sunlit ‘silence and freshness of the 
dying September day, he had come to seek her 
as she sat alone looking out towards the ocean. 
- When he left, the white hand of Edith Carlyle 
was tinged with the flush left by'a long, pas- 
sionate kiss; and one taper finger was encircled 
bya ring it had never worn before—a band of 
gold, set with ‘a single dark ‘velvet-blue sapphire. 

The purest and most poetic of modern French 
novelists has said that there is in the life of 
every man a golden hour, a luminous peak, where 
all that he can hope for of prosperity, of joys, 
of triumphs, awaits him, and is given to him. 
This point in human existence is but a moment. 
That moment Edith Carlyle knew, as she sat 
dreaming beneath the golden light of that Sep- 
tember day. I think’ that, as long as she lives, 
she will never forget that hour, whose outward 
Tadiance, and perfume, and freshness so feebly 
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Finally, he threw aside the book whose leaves he 
had been turning, evidently without seeing a line 
of their contents. He came forward, seated him- 
self, and drew his chair close to the table. 

“Miss Carlyle, have you any reason to feel 
alarmed about your father’s state of health ?” 

She looked up, startled: 

“No, I have noticed no change, either in his 
appearance or in his habits.” 

«‘T met him yesterday, on Broadway. I may 
have been mistaken, but it seemed to me that 
he was not looking like himself. His face was 
flushed, his eyes were heavy, and when he spoke 
to me his articulation was less distinct than 
usual.” 

“It may have been the effects of the recent 
hot weather. He came down here last night, 
and to-day seems just as usual. Only,” and 
here she paused to collect her thoughts, ‘he has 
been more taciturn, and has remained mostly , 
in his library. Can he be troubled about business? 
Did he say anything to you on the subject, when 


symbolized the new glories that had dawned } you met him?” 


upon her soul. The scarlet splendors of the 
flowers, amid their western of emerald turf; the 


Dr. Serle smiled. 
‘** Do you then know your father so little, as to 


long; level lances of thé sinking sun; the deep-} imagine that he would talk about his affairs to 
Wiced monotone of Ocean in the distance, all! any being on earth—except perhaps his business- 
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agent, Mr. Bingham? No, I merely felt uneasy 
respecting his physical condition, and wished 
to give you a word of warning: that is all. Do 
not let him overfatigue or overheat himself. Bid 
him avoid strong food, strong wines, and above 
all, sudden emotions. Can I see him for a 
moment ?”” 

**He is out, at present, But come back and 


dine with us; you can then study his state of ; 


health unobserved, and at your leisure,’ 
“Thanks; I ‘will come. Good-bye for the 
present.”” And lifting his hat, Dr. Serle turned 
away. . 
Edith followed his retreating form with a 
vague sense of uneasiness. His words had 
alarmed her, she could scarcely tell why. <A few 
minutes later, she saw one of the lace curtains 
that shaded the windows of the library pushed 
aside, and her father appeared. Her first glance 
at his face sent a thrill of terror through her heart. 
Mr. Carlyle was ghastly pale. There were 
dusky shadows about the deep-set eyes and the 
inscrutable mouth. He looked like a man who 


had braced himself up to meet some inevitable 
blow; and the stroke being long delayed, finds 
all his powers of resistance fast giving way. 
Those condemned to die in the Reign of Terror 
may have looked so, during the long, slow 


journey from the Conciergerie to the guillotine. 
But his first words to his daughter were common- 
place enough. 

‘*Has any message arrived for me this after- 
noon—a telegraphic dispatch, for instance ?’’ 
he asked. 

** None whatever,’’ was the reply. 

He came slowly forward, and seated himself in 
a chair beside her. 

** Dr. Serle called this afternoon, and will dine 
with us this evening,’ she added, after a 
moment’s pause, anxious to appear at ease. 

Mr. Carlyle did not seem to hear her. His 
gaze, after wandering vaguely over the ocean, 
returned to fix itself with singular intensity 
upon his daughter's features. 

“Edith,” he said at last, ‘‘you are a brave, 
strong-minded woman, are you not?” 

“I hope so, father,’’ she replied, and her 
glance mvt his own unflinchingly. 

‘Your strength of mind and your courage are 
both about to be tested. We stand upon the 
verge of a great calamity.” 

“And that is—” 

‘* Ruin — utter and irretrievable financial ruin. 








He rose and paced to and fro, as though stung 
into action by some intolerable pang. 

“Tt is as well that you should know all,” he 
said, after a moment; ‘in fact, it is your right, 
Here, in a few words, is the case as it stands, | 
have lost heavily in some stock speculations, | 
staked all I was worth in the world on one bold 
stroke; and I fear it has failed. I am awaiting 
a dispatch that will tell me all; and its delay 
looks ominous.”’ 

Edith rose, and going towards him, laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

*‘Father,” she said, @ftly, ‘at least one 
element in your trouble can be removed. Feel 
no anxiety about my future, for that is secure.” 

“And how?” 

‘Mr, Sydney came to-day, to tell me that he 
loved me.” 

Mr. Carlyle paused in his hurried walk, and 
looked his daughter in the face. A low, mirthless, 
bitter laugh was his rejoinder. He scrutinized, 
cynically, her downcast eyes and blushing cheek. 

“‘ Livingston Sydney? He loves you? Verily, 
Edith, I thought you more versed in the ways of 
the world—more intelligent, more apt at reading 
human nature. So you fancy that he will cleave 
to you should you be left penniless ?”’ 

‘*T cannot doubt it.” Yet there was a ring of 
pain in the utterance, for her father’s words and 
manner had somehow diminished her perfect 
trust. 

‘‘One would imagine you to be a girl of six- 
teen, instead of an experienced woman of the 
world. Livingston Sydney, who for years past has 
been known as an heiress-hunter! Harold 
Serle now— However, time will show. But to 
more important business: Edith, should the 
telegram be unfavorable, I know that I shall not 
survive the shock. There is no need to start or 
turn pale. I shall not put an end to my life, if 
that is what you fear. But my health has been 
cruelly shaken by this anxiety and suspense. I 
feel that I am growing old; I am not the man 
that I once was. I am no longer strong to endure 
and cunning to conceal. Should the worst occur, 
should anything happen to me, call no one to 
your aid but my agent, Mr. Bingham. He alone, 
of all the world, knows my affairs. I have made 
no confidants. Even Harold Serle knows noth- 
ing. Iam sorry for that now, for he might have 
aided you. He is a good fellow, Edith: honest, 
sincere, and true. Now leave me. If the dis- 
patch does not come to-night, I shall go up to 


Not a mere check in the golden tide of our pros- } New York by the first train in the morning. Go 
perity; not a temporary diminution of our mag- } and take your usual drive. I do not choose that 


nificence—a laying aside of our accustomed 
luxuries ; but beggary—actual beggary.” 


the gossips here shall haye any cause for suspi- 
cion respecting my affairs.” 
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He arew her towards him, kissed her forehead 
with something more of tenderness than usual, 
and then re-entered the library, signing to her 
not to follow him as he did so. 

Edith obeyed without a word. In truth, she 
was stunned and bewildered. She went upstairs 
to prepare for her drive, in a dull vague dream 
of all-pervading pain. A strange atmosphere of 
‘unreality seemed to surround everything all at 
once. The exquisite dress laid out upon the 
bed, the elegant adornments of the room, the 
‘jewels sparkling in their cases on the toilette- 
table, the horses pawing and champing their 
bits on the carriage-drive below her window— 
were all these and all that these things repre- 
sented, to pass away from her? And Syduey— 
could her father’s words be true? 

Doubt, serpent-like, had crept into her Eden. 
Yet she went through her toilette as usual. She 
even rejected a pair of gloves that her maid 
brought her, as not matching precisely the deli- 
cate silver-gray which formed the pervading 
hue of her dress. She tried on three hats before 
finding one whose plume would suit the pale 
lilac ribbons, which, with soft ruffles of white 
lace, formed the trimming of her Parisian cos- 
tume. 

She came downstairs at last, as calm and cold 
in appearance as ever, But some of her acquain- 
tances complained afterwards that she had passed 
them without recognition. They said that she 
had looked at them, evidently without seeing 
them. Not then, nor ever after, did they 
dream of the excess. of pain that had blinded 
those tearless eyes, nor how one name—that of 
livingston Sydney—was ringing unceasingly in 
Biith’s ears. 

The sun had set when she returned home. A 
cold gray mist was creeping up from the sea, and 
the pallor of twilight had replaced the rosy flush 
of sunset. Edith shuddered involuntarily as she 
crossed the threshold, and gave her wraps to her 
Waiting attendant. 

“Where is my father ?’’ she asked. 

“He is in the library, miss,’’ answered the 
maid. “The telegraph-boy brought a message a 
While ago, and Thomas took it in to him.” 

So it had come then. She paused at the door, 
and listened for a moment. A sound of heavy 
breathing, as of some one asleep, was distinctly 
audible. She turned away. 

“T will not wake him,” she thought. “He 
od been sorely tried, and sleep will refresh 


At that moment, Dr, Serle entered, After a 
brief hurried greeting, he asked her for news of 
her father, 








‘«‘ He has fallen asleep, I think,’ she answered, 
‘and I do not like to arouse him.’’ 

The doctor went forward, and listened for a 
moment at the door, Then he turned towards 
her with a face pale with alarm. 

‘‘That breathing is not natural,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Nerve yourself to meet a great calamity, Miss 
Carlyle. I fear the worst.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and Edith 
followed him. Mr. Carlyle was lying prone on 
the floor, struck down by apoplexy. Sense and 
reason were gone forever, and life was fast fol 
lowing them. He still clutched, with convulsive 
grasp, a bit of paper. It was the telegram. Dr. 
Serle quietly took it, and when, a few hours 
later, the dim eyes were closed forever, he placed 
it silently in Edith’s hands. It bore only these 
words: ‘Antarctic Mail fallen seven dollars a 
share since date of last dispatch.” 

She read and returned it. 

‘‘What does this mean?” he asked, looking 
earnestly upon her white set features. 

“It means total ruin. I am an orphan and a 
beggar in one and the self-same hour.” 

She threw herself beside the dead man, with 
an exceeding bitter ery. ‘Oh, father, why did 
you leave me alone and friendless in the world!’’ 

A hoarse-toned agitated voice penetrated even 
the dense mists of her misery. ‘ Ruined, it may 
be, but not friendless. This is not the moment to 
speak, but I must speak. Edith—Edith—I have 
loved you for years -with all my heart and strength 
and soul. Friend—hysband—what you will—I 
am yours to command, now and forever.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Lorton’s five-o’clock teas were an insti- 
tution. Mrs. Lorton, be it understood, was 
young, pretty, stylish, wealthy, and fashionable. 
So now, on an afternoon late in October, there 
was a gay party gathered around her dainty 
tea-table in New York, to discuss the latest 
fashions and the newest scandal. 

‘‘Bonnets are to be worn very much larger 
than ever this winter,” said one. 

‘‘ Flirting,” said another, “with little Fred 
Greenaway, is she? Forgets, I suppose, that 
clause in the Prayer Book that says a man must 
not marry his grandmother.” 

‘‘ Kitty Lister’s trousseau has arrived,’’ inter- 
posed a third. ‘Ten dresses from Worth’s, and 
all the lace manufactured expressly for her in 
Brussels.” % 

‘‘Mrs. Stoner,’ put in another, ‘sails for 
Europe next week, People do say that she goes 
abroad to economize. And Livingston Sydney— 
what has become of him?” 
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‘Have you not heard?” said Florence Long- ; affair. So many queer people, and then the odd 
ferd, who, having gained by persistent’ pushing remarks: Just fancy a woman looking at that 
an entrée to the Carlyle mansion during the past } lovely tapestry set and saying: ‘Well, if I'd 
season, felt, of course, fully competent to dis-} have been as rich as them Carlyles, I wouldn't 
course respecting their affairs. ‘*He has gone} have had carpet-furniture in my parlor, no. 
back to his post at the Belgian Legation. People } how!’” 

did say that he was paying marked attention to } “ Utterly ruined, I suppose.” 
Edith Carlyle this summer; but I knew there was; Yes. A heavy fall in stocks, or something. 
nothing in:it.’’ } You know that is what killed old Mr. Carlyle. 

‘Oh, by the way,” cried Mrs. Lorton, setting } They do say he ran about the house for hours 
down her. cup, ‘‘who went to the Carlyle sale ; raving like a maniac, and screaming: ‘I am 
yesterday?” ‘ ruinéd—I am ruined,’ till all of a sudden he 

‘Well, I went, for one,’ responded Miss ; dropped down dead.” 

Longford. ‘I wanted to buy that little Dresden “How shocking!” And Mrs. Lorton gave a 
group of Cupid and Psyche for my boudoir. } pretty little shiver of dismay and sympathy. 
But dear me! such prices.’ Everything went “And what will poor Edith do, I wonder?” 

nearly as high as one can buy them for in the ; ‘Teach music, perhaps. They do say that she 
shops.” \ intends going to Europe to study for the opera.” 

“I should have liked the dining-room chairs,} “Oh, my dear—with that voice ?”’ 
had they gone a dead bargain,” said Mrs. Lorton.} Miss Longford, who had pretensions hersclf 
‘«They were covered with real Levant morocco, ; to being considered an amateur vocalist, looked 
and the frames were genuine Louis XIV. But } quite horrified at the idea. ‘And then she has no 
the truth of the matter is that I forgot all about } science, no style. Pellegrini used to say she 
the sale till it was over.” reminded him of a broken-down music-box.” 

“‘Heedless little creature!” said the elderly} “Well, for my part, I always liked Edith’s 
Mrs. VanVleyden, patting ler pretty hostess on { singing,” rejoined Mrs. Lorton; “and as for 
the shoulder. ‘For my part, I went merely to } Pellegrini, he invariably spoke ill of every singer 
amuse myself... I did not buy anything; but as } that he had not taught himself.” And then the 


that is the last entertainment we shall probably conversation drifted into other channels, and Miss 
ever have in the Carlyle mansion, I did not care Carlyle and her affairs were forgotten. 
to miss it; and really it was a very enjoyable ' [To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY IDA LEE. 


Merntyxs I hear a footstep The barque floats on so swiftly 
Upon the old curb-stone ; When once it leaves the stream 
Its ringing music: wakens And breaks into old ocean, 
Sweet mem’ries fairand young— Boundless and vast and wide. 
Mem'ries of days far distant, So youth and life flow on, love, 
Echoes of times gone by, With fate’s resistless tide. 
Bright spring-time’s recollections, i hold thy hand in mine, love, 
O’er which we lingering sigh. And mine in thine is laid; 
The step grows louder, nearer— Sometimes the way is weary, 
Anon, a form I see, Sometimes our hearts are glad. 
A hand upon the latchway: Life cannot be all sunshine— 
Be still, my heart, *tis he! Thank God ‘tis not all pain; 
The old remembered features, One gleam of summer glory 
The love-light in his eye, Will break the clouds in twain. 
The look of sunny gladness Oft in the quiet twilight, 
Which once I proud despised. When I am sad and lone, 
Again the old, old story Again I hear the ringing 
Is whispered soft and low. Of footsteps on the stone; 
Ah, love, do you remember Again my heart is young, 
That time so long ago? My face is fresh and fair, 
So long ago, yet seeming And life is full of music, 
But yesterday, I ween; For thou, my love, art there. 








A PASSIN 


BY LILY M. 


Ir is a queer breezy night in early May. The { 
wind, swift and searching, seems to fairly revel 
} better place than the river-bank back of your 

The family has come out from the city but a } 
few days since. There are only two, a young | 


around the summer-house of the Pearsons. 


couple, Mr. Matthew Pearson and his wife: some- 
thing of society-people, who will remain a few 
weeks, before visiting the seashore. The village 
residents stand silent in awe, when the carriage 
comes down mornings among the business blocks, 
with Margaret Pearson’s perfect face looking 
carelessly out. There are those, perhaps, who 
remember her parents living here years ago, 
when little Margaret was a shy baby of six. But 
of her husband they know little, save that his 
fortune is ample, and that he purchased this place 
because during a long illness the wife he wor- 
shiped had constantly dreamed and murmured 
of it—the home of her childhood. 

And Margaret Pearson must be a happy 
woman, a firm believer in the strength of her 
hisband’s arm, the flash of his thought, the 
courage of his soul! As such, she is envied. 

And yet to-night Matthew Pearson is walking 
slowly up and down the long drawing-room, alone, 
with an odd preoccupied face. 

There is a fire in the grate, late as it is in the 
season. It is a whim of Margaret's, who has 
complained that the room felt damp. Matthew is 
just thinking of this, and of more—that it is 
imprudent in her to be out in the garden’ so long 
‘—as he supposes she must be, since he cannot 
find her in the house. He would go out after 
her, but—they have had just a little falling- 
out. It was at dinner, and—think of it as he 
may—he cannot feel himself at fault. She was } 
irritable and petulant ; ‘he tried his best to tide } 
her over into a better humor, but'in vain. 

Suddenly a strong draft sweeps through the } 
room, carrying light ornaments from table and } 
mantel. Matthew attends to replacing them. A } 
Japanese fan has fallen close to the fire—so close, } 
that in stooping to take it up, his face is heated 
to discomfort. Beneath the fan his. hand 
touches sotnething else—a twisted paper which 
pethaps the wind has also removed. He untwists 
it carelessly for a glance ere thrusting it in the 
fire, aud sees the printed statement-form of ‘a 
country store. ‘One of the servants’ 
letters,” he says, and looks it over. 
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G FANCY. 
CURRY. 


*«My darling,” it runs, ‘I am here in town, 
and I must see you to-night. I know of no 


home. TI have not seen you in so long, and I am 
suffering horribly. I only ask to see you this 
once. Angwer, saying what time. 

Ever and forever—Manrk.” 

When Matthew reaches the signature, a shadow 
crosses his face. 

‘“‘T suppose I shall always—dislike that name,”’ 
he says very slowly, and turns the note over in 
his hand as if there might be more of it—an 
address perhaps. ‘I wonder which of the girls 
it is,’ he goes on. “It's not Jenny, for she’s.4@ 
love with the coachman. Nor old Mary.” 

He crumples the paper in his hand, and walks 
again to and fro, growing restless and uneasy. 

‘«Margaret should come in,” he says, wearily. 
‘She will catch cold.” 

He keeps on walking and thinking. 

“Mark !” he says, presently. ‘‘ Who is there 
in the village by that name? ‘The fellow writes a 
good hand.” 

With a white face he stops short, and throws 
himself violently into a chair. 

“What should put such a thing into my head?” 
he cries, in a voice whose breaks and strains denote 
a great effort at control. ‘Such a vile thought! 
simply because she once had a passing fancy fora 
man of that name. Pshaw! I am idiotic to-night. 
She should not have left me alone. Mark Wylie— 
yes, that was his name; but she never really cared 
for him. She couldn’t have loved that easy indo- 
lent man—she is all nerve and fire herself. I 
never knew what became of him after our mar- 
riage. Poor fellow! I suppose he took it hard.’ 

He rises, smiling, but is strangely weak. 

‘‘T must go after Margaret,’’ he says. 

It is still -without, and the moon is completely 
hidden. He crosses the verandah, taking a path 
that leads around into the garden. 

She has been out for half an hour, and now 
his pride quite gives place to anxiety. But it is 
very shadowy. here among the shrubbery. 

He wishes he could see her white dress fluttering 
here or there; but he continues toward the slope. 
There is a damp river-odor that is unpleasant, 
and he-almost fears to look through the hedge of 


love- shrubbery, as he feels himself impelled by some 
} strong inner force. 
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He puts out his hand and pushes the twigs 
apart—and then he stands looking through and 
down over the slope quite to the water-edge. 
Whatever he may see, he does not move or cry out; 
he is cold and quite as death for a longtime. He 
cannot exactly persuade himself that it is real. 
It is too much like a horrid dream, and his mind 
is incapable of steady thought. After a little the 
clouds part and the moon makes all more distinct 
and terrible. He moans feebly and can hardly 
stand. His fingers crumple up something, the 
slip of twisted paper he found such a short time 
before. ‘Rarning to retrace his steps, he falls 
headlong upon the moist odorous earth. After a 
moment, however, he rises, and brushing the dirt 
from his face goes back yet a little distance, where 
he may be sure she cannot see him or know that 
he has seen her. No, no, he will not let her know 
that he has seen her; he will call to her loudly, 
firmly as he can, and bring her up from that awful 
place—that awful meeting. He will never allude 
towit—for he does not allow himself to consider 
her at fault—but he will guard her in silence, be 
most tender to her, and trust to her purity, her 
sweet womanhood. All this strikes upon his 
brain fiercely, distinctly, as he waits to control his 
voice. Yes, he knows now who it was that wrote 
that note; it was he—Mark Wylie, her old lover 
—and it is he who is down there with Margaret. 
As her name comes to Matthew’s lips it is almost 
ascream. It is so long since he has been jealous 
that the pang is a new terrible one. 

Then he calls to her, huskily at first, implor- 
ingly : 

“« Margaret—Margaret !”’ 

When he has called several times and is certain 
she has heard him, he makes his way slowly back 
to the house, and waits upon the werandah until 
she comes. 

He takes her hand, leads her into the house, 
and speaks with wondrous patience. 

“My darling, you should not be out in the night 
air. Why are you so imprudent?’ 

She answers coldly : 

‘“‘T shail not suffer. The house is tiresome.’’ 

‘‘Tiresome?’’ he echoes, in a curious voice. 
‘«But, Margaret, I—I was very lonesome—’ 

He hesitates, paling to his brown beard and the 
browner hair at his temples. He is an erect 
muscular man, and his face is winning. It is 
pitiful to see him so humbled. 

But she turns as if annoyed and brushes by him 
out of the drawing-room and across to the 
library. Her manner affects him strangely. 

Thinking very rapidly, he looks after her. 
Her dress is limp and soiled, and she is icy- 
hearted. She has ceased to love him; he is cer- 


tain of it. A change comes over him. He cares 
no longer to hide from her his discovery. He 
follows her slowly, with that scrap of paper. 

“T found this in the drawing-room, Margaret. 
Perhaps it belongs to you,” he says, composedly ; 
but he cannot look her in the face. It is almost 
as though he, not she, were the guilty one. 
Perhaps she knows what it is before taking it 
hurriedly, as she does. 

** Well?” she says, with smothered passion. 

His voice deserts him, but with an effort he 
lifts his eyes to her countenance. 

* Well?” she repeats, in such a tone as he has 
never before heard from her lips. ‘‘ You have 
been seeking for something, and you have found 
it; perhaps you are satisfied. It is a nice occu- 
pation for a husband,” she continues, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘ picking waste-paper from the fire, read- 
ing other persons’ letters. But let me tell you 
I have no wish to deceive you. It was an 
appointment for me—for me, do you understand? 
And I have been keeping it, down on the river- 
bank. Yes, I your wife! But you knew it when 
you married me—knew that I loved him, and that 
only his poverty stood between us. Well, I have 
} been a faithful wife for three years—three long 
years ; but do you imagine I have never once re- 
membered him? Oh, there have been hours 
when I have thought of him sitting by himself of 
an evening in a cheerless fourth-story chamber in 
the city—a room with a faded carpet, a dull lamp, 
and bare smoky walls: and I have said to myself 
that 1 would gladly give up all my dresses and 
jewels and pride if I could only go to him—his 
wife”’ She makes a gesture significant of 
intense passion. ‘‘ Yes, you knew it all when we 
were married; and you yourself had been in 
love before. Did you presume to ask for first 
love in exchange for your second-hand affection? 
Did you, indeed? Oh! you men are wonder 
ful creatures, with wonderful perception! And 
you have a curious idea of women!” 

She pauses & moment to breathe, but he is 
stone-dumb. He only takes a step forward—and 
nearer to an ebony desk before which stands an 
+ arm-chair. 

She resumes quickly: ‘‘ You had no hesitation 
in telling me of your first love; how pretty she 
was, how pure, how sweet! Daisy was her name, 
and you have her picture there in your desk—s 
relic too sacred even for the touch of your wife! 
Perhaps you thought that would make me love you. 
A brilliant fancy! It does me good to be able to 
tell you that I loved Mark Wylie ; and you cannot 
help yourself, although you do interest yourself in 
reading your wife’s private correspondence—" 

Then Matthew finds his voice. 
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“Tt is not so,’’ he cries, passionately, ‘I never 
dreamed it was yours or anything private! The 
wind blew things from the mantel; I stooped to 
pick them up—and the paper lay twisted there. 
if I had known, I would have burned it—God 
knows |” 

His agonized face does not soften her. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet,”’ he says, “I never thought you cared 
about that picture. What is that picture to me— 
eompared with you?’’? He snatches open a drawer 
in a frantic way, and seizing the photograph, tears 
it in fragments and scatters them at her feet. 
“Now what is she to me?’’ he cries, hoarsely. 

But Margaret is flinty. 

“What is Mark Wylie to me?” she asks, sar- 
eastically. 

Matthew turns, as if whirled by the mighty hand 
of passion, and falls heavily into the seat by which 
he has been standing: his head drops forward on 
the ebony desk, and then there is silence. 

Margaret. hesitates, but. seeing him move 
dightly, knows that he is not stunned. Still she 
is unrelenting, and speaks with coldness: 

“I never supposed you would care somuch. I 
ought to tell you the whole story. .I have done 
nothing very wrong. He came to me to-night in 
distress—asked me for aid. I couldn’t take your 
money to give to him; that would not be justice. 
But I resolved to give him what belonged to me. 
Don’t fear: I meant,.to tell you of it, at once it 
was done, I came.back to get my—my diamond 
bracelet. and what spending-money was in my 
purse. Yes, I meant to tell you,’ she repeats, 
bitterly. ‘It was only giving away my own 
things. And what do I want with bracelets when 
he is starving ?”’ 

Her voice, tremulous with love and pity for 
another, stabs her husband: to the heart; he does 
not stir, but moans feebly. The pitiful sound 
must affect her, for she gives a strained unmusical 
laugh. 

“ Between ‘Matthew and Mark,” she says, “I 
am half sick of living! Well, I am going to get 
it now, and take it to him—if he has waited as 
long as this: “ It will ‘help him to a fresh start— 
and after to-night I shall never see him again.” 

Matthew gives no.sign ¢hat, he has heard her, 


and is looking about him in a 
“ Her bracelét !” he cries, suddefily: 
my gift! Oh, no, no; anything. 
but not that! It is not too late yet!” - 
Vor. LXXXV.—22, 





: : 
sift, 
}asleep, and her husband has not yet come up- 





He fumbles in his pocket, finds a key and opens 
a drawer, from which he takes some bank-notes, 

Then he rushes out of the house and desper- 
ately down through the garden, stumbling often, 
but intent on ‘his purpose. Here he comes face 
to face with her, returning. 

“« My gift, Margaret, my gift to you! Here is 
money, but do not give him the bracelet !’” 

It awes her to see him moved thus—a man 
who has been so proud and strong. 

«It is too late,’’ she says in a troubled voice, 
‘too late; he has gone. He is far away by this 
time; he had a carriage waiting on the lower 
bridge. I—I waited till I heard it start. Yes, it 
is too late. Come, I shall not see him again.”’ 

But she has to assist him; he is so weak he 
cannot walk without guidance. She takes his 
arm and pilots him back to the house. 

As they enter he gently disengages himself from 
her hand and turns into the library. The light 
falling on his face reveals its great pallor. 

She speaks slowly : 

«You must not mind this—you are tired. Don’t 
stay up too late. As for me, I think I will retire 
at once. Will you ring for James to close the 
drawing-room ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” he says, quietly, ‘I will do so.’* 

‘Then good-night,”’ 

“ Good-night, Margaret—but no, wait 2 moment. 
I want to tell you, Margaret, that for three years 


‘Ihave loved you better than anyone else .on 


earth or in heaven. I’ve believed in you as J 
believe in God. Of Daisy Price, I never—” 

‘‘Hush!’’ exclaims Margaret, almost sharply. 
‘Never mind—it is a small matter now, and 
we are even. You'll be up soon?” 

“IT have some writing to do,’’ he answers, 
evasively. 

She hesitates for » moment. 

“T would not stay up too late,’’ she repeats, 
as she turns to the door. 

And now that she is gone, he reaches out his 
arms as if to bring her back. 

“Oh, my love, my wife!’ he cries in anguish; 
‘* Margaret, Margaret!” 

Half an hour later, “after the &torm,’’ he is 
sitting before the ebony ,desk, arranging some 
papers,.and writing rapidly at intervals. 

His face is calm, yet stern with resolve. 

And Margaret? She has retired, only to toss 
about uneasily for a long time, falling at last into 
a restless slumber. And so the hours go by 
in silence, until it cannot be far from dawn. 

Then she wakes, sobbing wildly, and, raising 
herself on her arm, gazes about the room, 

The gas_is burning dimly as when’ she fell 
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stairs. She rises, trembling as with ‘a chill, and 
turns the light higher. 

«Why does he not come?’’ she cries. 
after four o’ clock.” 

Slipping out into the hall, she listens intently. 
All is still. 

She goes softly down the staircase, and passes 
toward the library-door, which stands ajar. The 
light shines brightly through into the hall. 

She pauses, hearing the voice of her husband. 
He is weeping, and speaking to himself. 

“Oh, God bless her!’ he'prays, with atone of 
Marvelous compassion. “God ‘bless’ her sweet 
fair face, and every hair of her darling head. 
God bless and protect her, and comfort me when 
I shall see her no more.” 

“«No more,” ‘repeats Margaret. “Her heart 
seems almost to stand still. What can’ it mean? 
What does he meditate? ‘Not ‘suicide!’ Would 
he—Oh, he could not leave her. He could 
not ! 

White as death and cold ‘at heart, she presses ; 
farther forward to see what he'may be doing. | 

His hat is beside him; there isa sealed letter 
lying upon the desk ; in his hand are ‘some other 
papers. His back is towards her, and he is 


“It is 





holding her portrait to his lips. $ 
‘‘She will remember me kindly,” he falters, 


“even while loving another. ‘It is not her fault; 
Twas wrong. But T ‘never knew. ‘Oh, God! 
ily fove for her is a part’ of‘my life—nio passing 
fancy, as that other, or ‘as I hoped was hers for 
him. Oh, my own sweet Margaret, I leave you 
forever; I give you your freedom.” 

She can endure it no longer. © “‘ My husband!” 


‘ she is forgiven. 


she cries, shrilly, and rushes’to his side. “Oh, 
my husband, what are you doing ?”’ 

Her arms wind about him with a clutch like 
that of ‘death. 

‘II am: going away, dear,’’ 
pathos, ‘to leave you free. 
know, you will be able—” 

"Going away?” she interrupts, hoarsely: 
«Listen. I have just awaked from a terrible 
dream: I dreamed that you were gone, and that 
it was killing me, for I loved you. Ch, the awful 
remorse, when I remembered all you had been to 
me. ‘Times of sickness came into my mind— 
hours when you had sat beside me night and day, 
caring for me; holding my head on your breast safe 
and sweet. I saw it all in an instant—saw that it 
was you—you only—I loved, and'that nobody in 
God’s world could fill your place in my heart.” 

She falls at his feet’ in an agony of grief. But 
he lifts her, and ‘will ‘not let her slip away from 
him. His tears mingle with her own. 

“Are you ‘sure,’ my little wife?’ he asks, 
earnestly. “‘You'are not deceiving ‘me through 
pity? Be honest,’ oh, my Margaret! For the 
love of the angels, be honest !’’ 

Her arms close, and cling again, convulsively, 
about his neck. 

“Tf you go,’ she answers, desperately, “I 
shall follow you, or die!” 

“ Oh, God!” he cries; “nity ‘wife, my’ love, my 
darling! you are mine; yott will love me!” 

« Forever,” she answers, brokenly, ‘if you 
can forgive me—forever and ever.” 

“* My own wife,” he whispers, and she knows 


he says, with 
In two years, you 
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‘‘THE LADY SLEEPS.”’ 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWEDL. 


Tue lady slcepis. Boncath her head 

The pillow’s all too smoothly laid— 

Too gmooth the coverlet doth rest 

Down folded from her heaveless breast; 
Too placidly she sleeps. 


The lady sleeps. Yet on her face 
My eyes no dream-wronght danger trace; 
No joy peeps flushing through her cheeks, 
Or brow half-knitted anger speaks, 

Nor smiles she in her sleep. 


The lady sleeps,  Too:straightly laid». 

Those limba, inflexile, there arrayed; 

No easeful curve of knee or arm, 

No shifting of the fingers calm, 
Close folded as she sleeps. 
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The lady sleeps. . On forehead fair 
No mild heat-moisture damps her hatr, “1g od? 


i no Vena 





THough August's pulses hotly leap!) 8 -quales 


Through fevered air,, Why do you weep? 
Is it because she sleeps? 


The.lady sleeps. She so hath slept 
cota now the sun hath crept 


A the western lattice; see. - 
ar ig tact it out? We not be 


chider ae 


> tno @BqeneipeBihe:-this from vaneless 
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bring a trampling crowd, 
de each casement, shout aloud, 


“twould not none her sleep. 
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A SECOND JACOB. 


BY BLLA WHEELER. 


A stim pale girl. with solemn dark eyes sat ; where he had been carefully nursed and cared 
stitching at some delicate piece of needlework ; for during two long months. 

on the broad porch at Englewood; a handsome } Helen, then but fourteen, was at home for her 
i fellow, with clustering chestnut hair and ; summer vacation, She read to him, sympathized 
sea-green eyes, lay stretched at her feet. with him, fanned him, and in a thousand kind 

Down on the lawn before them, another young : delicate ways won a place in his boyish heart. 
couple were idling over a game of croquet. The ; He was an orphan, heir to a handsume estate, 
gunset-rays lighted the girl’s face on the lawn ; $ and his own master. 
with a golden halo.. The sea-green eyes of} }! Helen, too, was an heiress, the only child of a 
Iaurence Bedford rested upon her with a fas- | widowed mother. , How romantic and how fitting 

cinated look. i that Laurence should insist upon a pledge of 

“There ig nothing so beautiful as beauty,’’ he : ‘ betrothal before he left Englewood to return to 
said aloud. college. 

Helen Gray's pale cheek flushed a little as she ““We are young, I know,” he said to Mrs. 
looked down on the handsome speaker. It was; Gray, ‘but not, too young, to know our own 
the third time during half an hour that he had ; minds. , I shall come into possession of my estate 
referred to ) her Cousin Adele’s rare beauty. | when I am twenty-one—three years from now. 

“ Adele is lovely,” she answered, quictly. nS j A year later, when Helen is ,eighteen,, } will 
would give half of my life to be as lovely.” claims her. I can never find another like her.”’ 

. = I would give half of my fortune to have Mrs. Gray only partially yielded. | “You may 
you so,’ ; see each other once or twice, inthe Your years,’ 

The words were spoken before he had time to ; i she said, “and you may correspond. , Helen is 
think. No sooner were they uttered than he?too young for anything more. If you, can, be 
would have given much to recall them. ; loyal, to each other, very well—it may, then 

Helen Gray shrank as if she had been struck. ; hoapy an engagement 5 but if Pe “very well 
Then she rose quickly, and vanished into the  algo.’’ 
house. The lovers met for, a fe days, two years later. 

“Tve got myself into a nice scrape,” eh po they did not meet ‘ again until a month 
tered Laurence, as he’ rose-up and logked before my story opens. 1 Helen had just passed 
moodil the lawn. , “A nice thing it 3 her eighteenth, birth-day, and Was, a hid taller ; 

— the girl one intends to make 3 but still thin, pale, and unfot m efl. Laurence in 
‘three short months, Oh, well, {the meantime had grown , ; handsome as a 
way ind ‘ : and she'll forgive’; sculptor’s model. He was “already. half spoiled 

me as soon as ‘Tm’ “A woman always; by admiration. 

does or, an aheettt™ oy d with this}, He had felt. a vague unconfessed sense of disap- 
consoling ‘reflection, he gut ered. across the pointment at Helen’s lack, of personal charms, even 
lawn, and joined Adele Warner, 4 whose compan- Adele came. , After that, he grew r regtless 
fon was just taking his departure, . of a nameless discontent, | which Helen 

Adele was like a. fresh. fose on, whieh b pat could not explain. 
morning dey still ‘sparkled. . Her. soft blue eyes, ; Je was her cousin from, New York, a lovely 
her exqu mplgsion, her, red, lips, and her },gith, a year y esr than herself. 
fine fair ie delicate gold hue, made her ev en the family, ‘gathered at, tea, 
a picture” oh ‘Fare ‘beaut that it was no } Hel me “She has gone to her room 
wonder the eye of roo Bedford found ; bre a he,”’ her mother explained, 
pleasure in resting upon Ln e next morning Mrs. Gray found a letter 
* Pour years “previous, wer ‘Bedford, ‘then on het plate. It ran thus: 
‘romantic youth of eighteen, had ‘inet. ‘with’ an {Dear Morne ayy 
eeident while on & ‘hunting "expedition near Eng-} .Do not be, alarmed or angry ; ; but I bien 
lewood, by which “prokén a fimb.. His j.gone. away for a little while. J ,baye. gone 
companions carri 1's erigle Wood ‘House, We Aunt itary’ s, Adele’s aaa) even 
) 
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exchange of daughters is fair; and you must 
keep Adele until I return, which will be early in 
September. I have gone away in this way to 
save a scene. I have made up my mind I do not 
want to marry Laurence Bedford, and I have left 
him a note to that effect. Please do not ask any 
explanation. I simply could not be happy as 
his wife. Let me hear from you soon, 
Hetzn.”” 

Sure enough, Laurence had received a very 
unceremonious congé from his betrothed. ‘Please 
accept your freedom and allow me to have mine,” 
she wrote. ‘I think the affair has been a very 
silly one from the first. Do not look on this as a 
sudden whim. I have contemplated it for several ; 
weeks. Be happy, and be quite sure I shall be.” 

Laurence was shocked and surprised beyond 
measure. But his nature was a buoyant one, and 
he resolved to make the best of matters. He was 
naturally thrown much with Adele during the 
next week ; and at the end of it, concluded not } 
to go away, as he had intended. At the end of 
‘another month he had made an avowal of love to 
her. 

wf liave loved you ever since I first saw you,” 
he said. ‘Helen saw it—I could not conceal it— 
and that was why she gave me my freedom.” 

_ Adele herself had become, meantime, very 
much in love with the handsome Laurence. 

“But I cannot give you my answer till I see } 
papa,” she faltered. “It all rests with him.” 

She-was going home the next week, and Lau- 
rence was to returg with her. The next day 
after their departure, Mrs. Gray received a note 
from Helen. 

‘«Won’t you shut up Englewood, mamma,”’ she 
wrote, ‘‘and take me to Europe? Some of my 
friends here sail in three weeks, and want us to 
join them. Don’t fefuse me, for I have set my 
heart on it.’’ 

Three weeks later, Helen and her mother were 
on the Atlantic. Adele had gone back to school, 
and was pursuing, her last year’s studies with be 
blazing Solithire on her left hand, which 
distraction ‘of "&ll her classmates. 

Laurence was trying to submit with grace 
decree of Adele’s father. 


“ Yes, you can marry my da ter,’ ae 








said, “if you love her well n 
loves you well enough to wai 

I am opposed to early marriages, 

to be a wife before she is twenty-one at least — 
twenty-five is better.”’ 

It occurred to Laurence that he was to spend 
the greater part of his youth in the interesting 
capacity of an “engaged man.” "He felt himself } « 
almost another Jacob. 





Adele’s ‘‘ coming out”’ took place immediately 
after her graduation. The announcement of her 
betrothal occurred at the same time. Her com- 
panions looked upon her with envy. To be a grad- 
uate, to go into society, and to be betrothed to such 
a handsome young fellow as Laurence Bedford— 
what more could a woman’s heart desire? 

She soon became a great belle, and developed 
such marvelous aptitude for society that her 
worldly mother was delighted, and her unworldly 
father distressed, 

Laurence was pleased at her success, and yet 
there was a drop of gall in the cup of his plea- 
sure, for very soon he came to be considered 
simply one of Adele’s many admirers. By all 
saye the intimate friends of the family, his 
engagement was discredited or ignored. 

At the end of the second year, Laurence found 
his position still more undesirable. He saw very 
little of Adele except i in the whirlpool of society. 
Nor was there any hope of change, until the 
time of his probation should be at_an end. He 
came to the conclusion, therefore, that he might 
as well spend the remaining two years in travel. 
He was tired'of hovering about the doorways of 
reception-rooms, to catch, a passing smile and 
glance from the eyes of his betrothed. 

He went to China. When he parted from 
Adele, he was forcibly struck with the fact thas 
she looked five years older than she did that day 
in the garden at Englewood. Two years of dis- 
sipation had told severely upon her delicate 
beauty. 

‘Be careful of yourself, Adele,” he said; 
‘‘keep some of your roses until I claim you.” 

He laid no injunctions upon her fidelity. He 
had no fears of that, He was onl of her 
losing the beauty he so worshiped. 

Adele shed some tears over his departure. She 
had grown used to his presence—grown used to 
knowing he was,; rays at her command. She 
felt utterly desolate for a whole day, and cried 
herself to sleep the first night. 

~ Laurence wrote her charming letters of travel, 


descriptive of the places and the people he saw, 
and she replied with brief notes, interspersed 


with bits of gossip concerning mutual acquain- 
tances. Adele did not excel asa correspondent. 
Laurence drew uncomplime «comparisons 
between her missives and the schislarly letters of 


> his former sweetheart ;, but a glance at the lovely 


porcelain picture of dele he carried restored 
his contentment. 
“A fellow. can endure then weak letters 
Garing occasional sharp he said, mentally, 
‘better than he ould me of a plain face 
opposite him at the table three times a day.” 
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. Laurence loitered through India, and made 
his way slowly, back to Europe. He. was in no 
haste to reach. New York until a few months 
before the time appointed for his marriage., That 
was to take place in the late autumn or early 
winter. But in June he grew tired of Europe, 
and sailed for New York. 

_ Just after he sailed, a package of letters 
arrived in London for him which would have 
delayed his departure for several months, had it 
been received. 

As it was, he went to his hotel, dined, bathed, 

made a careful toilet, and at:nine.he rang the 
bell of the Warner mansion, and sent up his card 
to the ladies, 
| There was a step,on the stair, the trail of a 
gorment in the hall, and a lady entered—a lady 
of, medium height, with. a beautifully rounded 
' figure. She was dressed: in, bleck, from the, soft 
tuche about the column-like throat to the black- 
tlippered feet—a young lady,,with, a, full oyal 
face, the soft. cheeks burning; with,p rich carna- 
tion, the lips luscious as a ripe strawberry, the 
eyes dazzling in their brilliancy,., Sle,came-for- 
ward with a smile, her hand exiended. 
» IL came down to make the welcome home to 
you a little less inhospitable, Mr., Bedford,” she 
said. ‘‘ My aunt and cousin are unfortunately at a 
concert; they were undoubtedly unaware of your 
return. I hope,youyare quite well, and I do not 
find you as much changed as\I had expected.” 

He looked down upon the handsome, smiling, 
brilliant face before him in dumb, wonder. 
oi L beg pardon—I-~?, he begany! i 

Her face broke into a ripple of. .emiles. ‘Is it 
possible I haye changed go much that, you do not 
know mo2’’.she said. + Hane four years indeed 
aged Helen Gray so much 2’; 4; 

For the first time in his life, omnia Bedford 
lost his composure. He sank into a seat, with 
an ejaculation of astonished wonder. : 

“Helen Gray!’’ he cried. ‘ Why, it bidity 
seems possible. When did you arrive?”’: * * 

“Nearly a month ince,” Miss Gray answered, 
with well-bred” composute, as | she” gracefully 
seated herself. ‘‘My mother died in Rome last 
winter, and I fourid Europe tnetidurable; so I 
came back to Amerita. "But T had ‘no home, you 
know, for we sold Englewood, and I came to my 
aunt, my only living relative.” 

“But you are’ so clianged, so transformed,” 
Taurence murmured, after expressing hig regret 
at her mother’s 

Miss Gray smiled eadly, and dropped her long 
eyelashes. 

“The years change us all,” she said, “they 
will leave their marks,” 





‘*Oh, it is not that,’’ Laurence hastened to say, 
** You look not.a day older than when I last saw 
you;) but entirely different. You have wonder- 
fully improved, if you will pardon my boldness 
of speech,” ca 

“I am like my, mother’s, people,’ Helen 
answered, quietly. . ‘‘ They all mature late; and 
the climate of Italy, where I remained most of 
the time, was very beneficial to me. I hope to 
return before many years,” 

They fell to talking of their travels, and te the 
astonishment of both, ten o’clock struck before 
they fancied they had been talking twenty 
minutes, Simultaneously the hall-door clanged 
to, and steps came along the corridor. 

Laurence rose to his feet. ‘‘ Impossible!” he 
said, looking at the clock, “I cannot have been 
here an hour! Really—” 

_. But. his speech was eut short by the, appear- 
ance of Mrs. Warner and Adele in the doorway. 
Adele stylishly and becomingly dressed,; yet so 
changed, so faded, that she seemed but a ghost of 
her former self. , Her beauty, had been of the 
rare, delicate, flower-like, type that goes early ; 
and late hours,and four years of society had 
hastened the work. The cheek, deprived of its 
beautiful bleom, looked thin; the nose was 
sharpened a little; the eyes had lost their glow : 
and as she stood beside her cousin for a moment, 
she seemed five years her senior, and was as 
utterly eclipsed as a stan is eclipsed by the sun. 

The meeting of the lovers.was formal and con. 
strained, and Laurence took his departure very 
soon, promising to call the following. day. On 
this occasion, he found Adele beautifully attired in 
a pale-blue silk, but the pearl-powder on her cheek 
was no substitute for the bloom he had formerly 
admired: nor was the gold-powder on her hair 
any substitute for the sunny lustre that had once 
been its principal charm. 

How different with Helen! She did not go 
into society, on account of her recent loss. But 
in‘her drives and walks, and wherever she was 
seen, she attracted universal attention by her 
rich spirited type of beauty. 

Adele had engagements for two weeks, ahead, 
and informed her lover that he must wait 
patiently until the termination of that time, 
before he coaild ‘see much of her. “But you and 
Helen can console each other,” she said. ‘ And 
no doubt you will find it very pleasant to com- 
pare notes of travel.” 

Laurence was not slow to avail himself of this 
permissiqn; and for two brief, bright, dangerous 
weeks, he walked, talked, drove, and chatted 
with this beautiful girl, whom he had once told 
he would willingly relinquish half his fortune to 
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endow with the beauty of Adele. And tow, 
if’ Adele ‘ were’ but half as beautiful, he would 
think himsélf blest. While he talked with Helen 
of men, places, and customs’; . while he listened to 
her bright fund of anecdote and incident; he 
looked at her lovely face, at the curves’ of ‘her 
exquisite form, at the tempting ‘crimson of her 
perfect mouth, and grew intoxicated. - Wliat a 
blind fool he had been. It was’ Helen “he 
loved— Helen he had always loved. ‘She was 
iy boyhood’s fancy, bis manhvod’s ideal. It 
was’ she, this beautifal, cultured,’ interesting, 
womanly woman, who was stitetl to hin, fitted 
for his life companion ; not the faded, frivolous, 
shallow Adele. ‘He gréw fairly mad ‘with pain, 
as he realized ‘his position. 

One afternoon he was showin into the ‘shaded 
parlor, where Helen was playing softly. ' “Do 
not ‘let’ me disturb you,” ‘ie’ said, as “she rose. 
“T ‘ant in’ the mood to ‘have my savage soul 
Soothéd by music's charms. ‘Ate the othér ladies 
bat?” 

Wu T think sd,” ahkwered Helen. «They went 
otto Taneh ‘before T todk inf usual’ long walk. 
1 tiavé’ just rétufhed, alid ha¥e not seen them.” 

She played on Softly, her dark eyés lifted 
@reamily, hér' fine ‘hands straying idly over the 
white keys, and bringing out sweet plaintive 
chords. 

Laureice’s eyes were fixed upon hér face with 
brooding passion in them. Preséntly; ‘Helen 
rose, and as she turned towards him, she saw 
the fervor Of*his glance. At the same time, her 
hands wére clésely prisoned in his. 

“Helen!” he cried, impetuously, “my own 
sweet Helen, I cannot be longer silent. I love 
you—I have always loved you. You were my 


early only love: you cast me off for a foolish } 





whim. Itried to believe myself content without 
you—to form other ties—but I know now I have 
always loved you. These two weeks have been 
a delirium of joy to me. Helen, Helen, tell me 
that-you will take:me back into the place where 
I belong.” | 

His face was on fire,. his ‘voice trembled with 
passion. But Helen stood up cold and proud, 
and her voice hard, as she replied : 

‘Mr. Bedford, I cannot excuse this most inex- 
cusable behavior. I loved you once, long ago, 
and you chose to make me so ashamed of the 
love that I-cast‘it'out of my heart forever. [ 
have for four years thought: of you only as my 
cousin’s lover, almost her husband. You insult 
both her and me by this'conduct. I supposed 
you were aware that I ‘am to be married tos 
very worthy man; Mr.’ Lenox, as soon as my 
term’ of mourning’ expires. Please allow me to | 
pass,” ji j 

She -swept’ by (hit, and as she vanished 
through 'the door, ‘the'alcove eurtains parted, and 
stately and white and’ stern as Nemesis herself, 
Adele stood before him. 

“T heard ital,” ‘she said. ‘Go, and nevet 
Tet me see your ‘face again.’’ She dropped the 
shining solitairé ‘which she lad so long wort 
into his hand as ‘she spoke, and pointed towards 
the door: ,; 

With bowed ‘head he Jeft her accusing pres 
ence, and went forth from the house for the last 
time. 

Six montlis Tater he ‘read the notice of a bril- 
liant event in high liie—a double wedding of ‘the 
beautiful wasths, 

Adele Kadtharried ‘the richest of her many 
admirers, aod ‘Helen hér foreign lover. Jacob 
had served for both in vain: ‘ 
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DEATH. 


BY HELEN 


Wuence comes the blight to fruit and flow'r— 
A blight no time can heal— 

Oh, Why tpon the gayest hour 
Do strains of sadness sted! ? 


Upon the brow so smooth and white, 
And on the cheek of bloom, 

Ant in the eye of dancing light, 
Whence ¢onjes that shale of gloom? 


Upon the golden crown of day 
Why is night's signet set? 

Why are the flow’rs where walk the gay 
With tears by mourners wet? 


Why hushed that voice so clear and sweet? 
‘Wii is that matble brow, 


A. 
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‘ Paull 
Oh, why those careless feet 
So strangely silent now? 


Déath—Death—the reapet Death is here, 
To breathe upon the flow’r 

For many days our copstant care, 
‘And blight it ih an hour. 


To scatter dust upon the brow 
Where genins’ impress lies, 

To pale the clieek so flushi till now, 
To dim those laughing eyes. 


Relentless death's ne’er-failing blight 
To all our treasures come, 

To teach us there's a world of light, 
And “earth is not our home.” 





“CAVE CANEM.’’ 


BY EMILY LENNOX 


Ir was nearing sunset one late September 
evening, and the autumnal beauty of the maples 
shone resplendent in the golden light. Only 
chanee could have led one into that out-of-the- 
way section of the city, where thegiant trees that 
overtopped the sidewalks called to mind the days 
lang syne, when these self-same highways and 
byways, were pretty country lanes. 

. Architecturally, the street was a wreck, It was 
too old.to be modern, and not old enough to be 
antique. But, if it was not really picturesque, it 
was suggestive. At any rate, it was not common- 
place. If it had been, the man who was walking 
slowly slong under the maples never could have 
endured it. 

It was Allen, Craik, as almost anyone in the 
neighborhood could have told you. He was an 
artist with unmistakable ability, but a poor ser- 
vant of popular taste. He had painted several 
pictures of signal merit, but they were not of the 
taking kind, and, though they had won a few 
adjeetives from the critics, they were still unsold. 
Unfortunately, too, Allen Craik was more in need 
of money than praise. 

He was walking along this evening in a con- 
templative mood, trying in vain to decide upon 
asubject for his next picture, which he hoped by 
hard work to have finished in time for the January 
exhibit at the Academy. But he couid think of 
nothing except a “study”’ of some sort or other, 
whose. beauty was hidden from the eyes of the 
uninitiated. 

,He paused in front of a very unpromising 
house, and let himself in with anight-key. He 
had closed the door, and started up to his little 
room onthe third floor, when he turned quickly 


st the unexpected sound of footsteps behind } 


him, A beautiful Italian greyhound had entered 
the house with him, and,was following him up- 

_ Allen stopped with his hand on the balustrade, 
and looked with kindling eyes at.the dog’s grace- 
ful proportions,, His coat was of a pearl-color 





with a loving hand. The dog whined pitifully, 
as though begging to be taken care of. 

“I'd like to have you, Beppo,” Allen said, 
“but Pm afraid your owner would miss. you 
sorely, if I were to. keep you here. Come; sir. 
Go home!” 

He ran downstairs again, and much against 
his will, shut the dog out on the steps. 

When he came down at eight o'clock, on his way 
to the Institute, lecture, Beppo was still there, and 
would not be dissuaded from following him, 

Obviously the. dog. was lost, and Allen con- 
cluded to, take him in for the night at. least. 

The next morning he looked all through the 
papers for an advertisement for Beppo, but could 
find none; nor did any appear during the whole, 
following week. Finally he concluded that the 
dog had been given up, by his owner, and se 
adopted: it himself. 

Beppo took very kindly to his new master, who 
lavished upon him the best that his scanty means 
could supply. It, was an open question some- 
times which fared the better, the master or the 
dog. 
But Allen’s devotion was not wasted, for the 
dainty creature had furnished him,,with the, 
needed inspiration. He began to paint)a, picture 
in which Beppo was used as the central. figure, 
with one foot in the air, and his delicate head 
poised with perfect grace. 

The picture was finished, and accepted by the 
judges. In the January exhibition it was hung | 
in the south gallery, and was catalogued thus: 
««287—-A Born Aristocrat. Allen Craik.. For 
sale; price $200.” 

At the close of: the first week:of the, exhibition, . 
Allen was seated in his shabby little room enjoy- 
ing his one luxury—an open fire-place,. He had 
been reading the art reviews aloud to Beppo, and 
experiencing the novel sensation of being ‘‘all 
the rage,’ for the picture was the gem of the 
exhibit, according to the critics. 

“It’s all your doing, Beppo,’’ Allen irene 


and smooth as satin, His limbs were lithe and ; contentedly, as he smoothed the dog’s silky ears. 


delicate, and, his head was, absolutely perfect. 


Just then there was a knock at the door, and 


About his neck. there was.a fine silver chain collar} Allen rose to admit @ stranger, first thrusting — 


tnd i a, knot of blue ribbon and supporting 
& fanciful, little padlock, on which the name 
“Beppo”. was engraved, 


Beppo into the inner room, where he slept. He 
could not conceal his surprise when he saw that 
his visitor was a young lady, who was quite 


Allen sat down on the stairs and stroked him} alone. 
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She was completely enveloped in sealskin, and 
wore 2 broad-brimmed beaver hat with nodding 
plume, which was vastly becoming to her deli- 
cate face and bronze hair. She was very beau- 
tiful, though she looked as though shé had not 
yet recovered from the effect of some severe ill- 

When she found’ herself alone in the presence 
of a tall fine-looking young man, who regarded 
her with ‘unfeigned ' aStonishnient, she blushed 
vividly, and Allen fell to sketching her mentally 
on the spot. 

“Excuse my unceremonious visit,” she said at 
last, rallying, and her voice was full of melody; 
“but I was so eager to have the matter settled 
that’ I could not wait. You are Mr. Allen Craik, 
the artist?” 

He bowed, but not without wonder. 

“You have ‘a picture on exhibition at the 
Academy?” she ‘resumed, hastily. “I have 
taken’ a fancy to it, and I want to buy it. T saw 
by the catalogue that it was offered for sale.” 

Allen’s heart’ bounded. Was it possible that 
fate had favored’ him. at last? 

**What was the price?” she queried, drawing 
off her glove; “I have forgotten.” 

“Two hundred dollars,’ Allen replied, quite 
solemnly, for two hundred dollars weren’t to be 


mentioned by hiit' ‘with irreverence. 

“Well,” said his impulsive visitor, ‘‘if it is 
agreeible 'to you, I will make the purchase at 
oneé, and’ write a check for the amount.” 

Hardly'trusting’ his luck, ‘Allen brought paper 
and a pen,‘and the ‘young lady wrote out the 
following draft : 


“New York, January 8, 18—. 
“The Chemical Bank of New York pay to. 
Allen, Craik, or, order the sum, of.,two, hundred 
($200) dollars, 
“ Juanita, Fava.” 
"T feel'so thankful,” she said, while she was 
drawing on her glove, and Allen was writing a 
receipt, “‘so thankful that no one happened to 


~~ 


pang he realized that he stood face to face with 
Beppo’s mistress. 

Of course, it would have been the proper thing 
for him to have gone down on his knees, figura- 
tively speaking, and to have formally returned 
his pet to its rightful owner. But he thought of 
Beppo’s intelligent companionship and the warm 
affection which had grown up in his heart for the 
beautiful creature, and closed his lips. He did 
what nine people out of every ten would have 
done, I’m afraid—he said nothing. 

*‘And—oh, yes!’’ exclaimed Miss Fayal, when 
she had.conquered her emotion; ‘I want to ask 
you, could you find-time’ to paint me a com- 
panion-picture to the one now in the Academy? 
I would pay you your own price for it. I have 
another dog—an Irish setter—and I would like 
to have a picture of him too.” 

Of course, Allén' ¢otild do’ it, and’ was glad of 
the chance. He said so ‘eagerly and hastily, for 
now that the opportunity for confession was 
gone, he was in mental ‘terror lest Beppo should 
bark from the othér room, and be recognized. 

‘When would you like me to begin,” he 
asked. 

‘« Now—immiediately,” ‘she said, earnestly. 
“Could you?” 

“Oh, yes. ‘But how about the sittings? Will 
you give the dog into my ‘care for a while?” 

‘No, indeed,”’ she answered ; “I won't trast 
; him out of my sight. Excuse me; I didn’t mean 
to be rude; buat since I lost Beppo, I cannot 
bear to part from Vladimir, even for a moment.” 

“How did ‘you come to lose your dog?” Allen 
asked, hypocritically. 

“T never could tell,’’ she answered, dolefulty. 
‘¢T was out-riding, and he followed the carriage. 
Then we had a runaway, and we were upset. T 
was very badly hurt, and in the excitement we 
forgot all about Tete. He ‘must have lost track 
’ of us somewhere.” 

“Didn’t you’ advertise for hit ”” Allen’ ven- 
tured to inquire.’ 
} Yes,” she said; “But ‘not’ till a whole month 





patehase your picttire before! Mr. Craik. “This; after we had Yost Hint? "Furs while! they thdtght 


is the first day I have visited the Academy, and } I was going to die, and everybody ras 60 worried” 


I‘eame directly from there to make sure of it. I} about me that they said they no ‘time ‘or 
am not an art-critic, and I confess that I cannot } : inclination ‘to think of the dog, though T have 
pdint' out the merits of your picture*though it; } always felt that they might have done so for my 
pleased ‘me. infinitely. I am told it isa master- } sake—I loved ‘him's0. ' When I‘ bégan” to get 


piece in the study of animal life; but its great } better, we advertisod "fot Hit; But I’ suppose "i 


charm for me lies in the fact that you have ’ one thotight of looking“ dt’ thit'late ‘diy, and, if 
painted an exact image of a dog which I lost » } they had, T hardly ‘supposé they’ @'hinve brodght’ 
last fall—a dog which I loved almost to distrac-} him back. He was 80 beautiful that r couldn't 
tion.” blame anyone for wanting to Keép him?!" But’ 

As she glanced up, Allen saw that her lovely pardon me for this egotism in ‘speaking of my 
eyes were full of tears, and with an indescribable } loss: What an imagination you must have, to 
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build up out of your consciousness a picture: so 
like Beppo. It reminds me of Turner painting 
a dragon before the bones of a single Saurian had 
been found.” 

Allen felt his color rise, but he said nothing 
more than some polite phrase. It was quite 
impossible for him to confess now. 

“If you don’t care, Mr. Craik,’’ she resumed, 
“Pwould like you to céme tomy house.” 

« # Certainly,” he said, with a low bow; ‘“when- 
ever you wish.” 

“Next week—Monday—” she suggested; “at 
ten ?”’ 

/ \#*At ten,” he assented; ‘and she drew her fur 
dak about her, preparatory to departure. 

Before she went, she gave him her card and 

When she had gone, Allen stepped into his 
bed-room. Beppo was fast- asleep on the rug 
before the fire. 

“Ifyou had known,” he cried, stooping to 
caress the dog, ‘you might have disgraced me.” 

The sittings at Miss Fayal’s began on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and for eight weeks Allen was 
at work on a life-size portrait of Vladimir, a 
superb setter, at whose posing Miss Fayal was 
generally present in person. 

She was an orphan.girl, under the guardian- 





ship of her uncle and aunt, and it was easy to 
see that she was born to a vast inheritance. 
In Maréh the picture was finished, and Miss } 
Payal exhibited it and the artist one afternoon 
toa few of her friends. 
“It is perfect,” she said, in her own impulsive 
way, when she found a chance of speaking to 


Allen alone. ‘They. are all. charmed swith it, 
Mr. Craik. .Now what do you think‘of under- 
taking something clse? I have been’ thinking 
shout it for some time. I would like a picture 
painted for my aunt’s birthday—a picture of 
myself, with both the dogs in it.” 

“Do not ask me to do it,” said Allen, looking 
away from the fair face—whicl/ ‘he-had painted, ' 
slas! only too well, on the tablet of his heart. 
“I cannot do it—I am too busy—that/is; I must § 


not, Excuse me, Miss aon; I cannot come to 
# decision at. ORCE,”” oat 
She looked at, him in. ccisahtbieithe ‘and then | 
mddenly she dro Ther eyeasiow! 0 
“ Well,” she said, “ I will hold’ the offer open 
t you; but Pi hope you wont refuse. I -know 
that no one else can do it so well; and you 
Minted. Beppo jwkt!to life.” ; 
“Thanks,” he said, flushing crimson; “I do’ 
tot deserve your praise. You have done me a 
Great service, Miss Fayale The money you have 
Pid me for these pictufes has been very accept-} 





; Treturn Beppo to you. 


able to one’sod poor as I, and it has put me in the 
way of making more.” 

“T am very glad,” 
meant it ‘too. 

“Yes,”’ he continued, ‘and then your patron- - 
age is in its way a recommendation. I have had 
three orders since I began to paint for you, all 
of which I am ‘stre that I owe to you.” 

She blushed, but looked only half pleased, for 
there was a bitter note in his voice, which she 
did not care to hear. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ he said, without offering to take 
the hand she held out to him. “To say that I 
thank you is to say little.” 

He was gone before she knew it, on his way 
home to .the little old street where the maples 
were now standing bleak and bare, swaying their 
naked limbs in the March tempests. 

When he reached..his room, he sat down and 
wrote a note which cost him a hard battle. 

The following morning he folded it up and 
sealed it. Then he fastened it to Beppo’s collar, 
and took the dog with him down the street. 

Before they had left the room where “‘A Born 
Aristocrat”’ had been painted, Allen gave Beppo 
his last caresses, for at) the end wf! an hidur they 
stood in front of where Miss Fayal lived. 

The dog recognized it instantly, and leaped 
directly over the fence into the yard: Allen 
knew that the servants would find him, and, 
turning on ‘his heel, he walked briskly away. 

Miss Fayal’s joy at the miraculous restoration 
of her pet» knew no bounds, »In her excitement 
she failed to notice the letter which had been 
folded so tightly about Beppo’s collar. When she 
found it, she. went. to, her, room and locked the 
door. Even her prodigal pet was: forgotten. 

“I have aetéd' the part of a eiitvey* it ran, 
‘and I do not ask you to forgive me, though I 
have met with punishment enough, God knows. 
I have had him all the 
time. He came to me at first, and I did not 
knéw'to' Whom lie Bélonged till that day you came 
to buy my Academy picture. Then I had learned 
toddvé him so‘well that I could not bear to part 
with him, and I was dishonest enough to keep 
him. But now,;] send him back, and make a full 
confession; of my. sins., :I will never see you 
3 again. Do not ask me:to paint anything more for 
you—least of all, your own’ portrait. “ My refusal 
might seem Bngrateful, and I swear to you I am 
not that. It is only that I cannot, I dare not !— 
for poor, wretched, and obscure os I am, I have 
ventured to love you, and it would bo the maddest 
folly forme to live any longer in your presence.”’ 

The coals werevdying out, om the:hearth as 
Allen sat and wondered how thése*wdrds would 


she said, softly; and she 
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affect Miss Fayal. Would she. despise him 
utterly—or only pity him? Would. she laugh at 
him? No, no! not that! 

There was a knock at the door. Allen, rose to 

-admit the very subject of his thoughts. It was 
Juanita Fayal, and Beppo was at her side. 

“I have come to bring you, back your dog,” 
she said, holding out both her.hands. to him, and 
speaking in a low tremulous tone. «Allen, 
would you mind taking me too?’ 

He looked at her in a dazed way, and she laid 
her cheek against his arm. 

“ It is dreadful for me to come here and say 
this to you,” she said; blushing painfully; ‘+ but 
| knew: that you did not and would not under- 
stand, and, I could not bear te have you drift 
away from me.”’ 





A low half-audible,murmur escaped his lips, 
and he caught ‘her to his heart. 

“Do: you mean ,it?’ he whispered, huskily, 
“Darling, darling! I am so unworthy of you.” 

“Let me bethejudge of that,” she said, lifting 
her face to his. 

It was wet with tears, but he dried them with 
his kisses. ’ 

‘And you, Jove me?’’.he asked, half incredu. 
lously... ‘* You,ave, williag to marry a beggar like 
me ?”’ 

‘t Yes,’ she said, smiling, ‘‘but you are not to 
call my future husband any such names.”’ 

Then there was very, much more, which it would 
be a breach of confidence to relate; but it ended 
by. her stooping down to hug Beppo. 

‘You did it, dear old doggie !’’ she said. 





REVERTE. 
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vi 4 pata 
| saidarkling hight, when day has flown, 
And lisping raindrops patter low, 
ese en, like sere harbingers of snow, 
Across the luwn dead leaves are blown, 
Then Would’! tie, and dredm alone, 
Upon ,e conch, ia languerous ease, 
Of sunny ands and bliss unknown 
Beyond the sapphire seas. 


There, like the surilight-dancing mote, 
‘Would, to.emerald shores conveyed, 
Adown some river’s dim arcade 

‘Throiigh peerless water-lilies float, 

‘And hear the whispering leaves ‘breathe out 





Or throngh a city old and drear 
At radiant noontide would I go, 
In ruffled lace and taf chapeau, 
Like gay and gallatit-<avalier, 
Meeting, perchance, Boccaccio, 
By lovely Arno’s songful flow, 
Commingling with the throng to hear 
Their jests or tales of woe. 


But dearer far at eve to stroll 
Along thy winding ways, Stamboul, 
And catch above some gay bazaar 
The liquid glance of ‘Eastern eyes, 
‘And in the blue of Bastern skies 





Their ‘tender touching melodies, Behold the paling crescent shine, 
And see, beneath the olive-trees, And hear sweet Safie’s voice afar, 
, The lovers stroll about. ‘ ; Then feel her hand in mine. 
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‘Fin tendér heart has tender hitids, * * j 
Ani silent feet and blushing face; 
She goes about her loving work 
, As one,who walks in sacred place, 
And those she serves are as the shrine 
Wherein she worships the Divine. 


To évery gentle deed she does, 

She strives to add some loving touch; 
She feels she cannot love enough ; 

She feels she cannot serve too much. 
Her every plan she lingers o’er, 





Borever adding more and more. 


And all within her reach mist share 
The joy of every festive hour : 

To homely boons of ‘food and:fire 

_ She adds the dainties and the flower; 

And poets might be prond to take 

The pretty gifts she loves to make. 


And whether, as through life she goes, Lass 
Her hands are always full or no— 

Whether she has to dee or take, 
Her heart will still with love o'erflow, 

And still her sweet and sunny face 

Will make the world a brighter place! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 264. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Even a person accustomed to the extravagant 
luxuriousness of fashionable life at the present 
day might have been surprised into admiration 
by the dining-room which Amy entered after her 
toilet was completed. Indeed, the furniture of 
the room and the appointments of the table were 
rather those of a well-arranged city mansion, 
than the more simple appliances of a cottage in the 
country, where comfort and rest are supposed to 
be the first objects of life. Indeed, it might. eve 
beer’ said of Mrs. Burbank Norton, that 

pu Be of expenditure pervaded Ps. 
ment. There was nothing _ Der 











of wealth, in which old families are apt 
“their: energies and their successes. 
around this cottage was new and 
resplendent, but without the old-fashioned 
groundwork of progressive prosperity. 

Amy wag not su , red ainted with those 
grades of good 2m that k the highest 
culture, to comprehend the {nnate vulgarity of 
mere display, and to her vivid imagination the 
whole mansion was like the palace of some fairy 
queen, full of poetry ‘and romance; which, how- 
ever; she intended to ‘tread as if she had been 
wandering through ‘marble halls” all the days 
of her life. 

I am afraid that Seth Hale felt a little unjusti- 
fiable pride of his daughter, when she entered 
the dining-room, gave a glance of careless 
approval around the room, and seated herself 
with some unnecessary rustling of the light-silk 
dress on the edge of her chair. There was -.ally 
more dash in this than he had yet discovered in 
the movements of Mrs. Burbank Norton, who in 
some previous stage of her life must. have gone 
through a subduing , that made her air 
almost appealing, when the sien she wished to 
influence was of superior importance. Did this 
spring from the influence of some enforced train- 
ing, or was it the refinement of high breeding? 
Sometimes this is a very difficult question to 


hole Hi ; }; but notwithstanding so 
ént,} nervousness, felt quite rome 





“Uy la, Seth Hale, who ‘had imbibed 


good deal of energetic dash in his frontier life, 
was well pleased with the contrast. The very 
rustle of his. daughter's dress delighted him, 
The calm survey which she took of the table 
was reassuring. Neither the glitter and blaze 
of all that cut-glass which held the coloring of 
rubies, emeralds, and topaz, in waiting for various 
wines that Amy had never tasted —the white 
gleam of silver, nor the embroidered napkins, 
had the power to move her into a word of admir- 
ation. She had never dined at anyth 
fashionable than a peng. 











all th 
expectations her father had so, af raat 
her ability to ‘maintain the position he was intro. 
ducing her into tt further need of prepara 
tion. 

Amy did give A little start when she entered the 
room, and saw. a gentleman in black, with white 
gloves rather ostentatiously displayed, standing 
near the table. She, glanced at her father’s 
uncovered hands with a look of disapproval for the 
omission ; and when the gloyed gentleman came 
forward to remoye. her oyster-plate, she was 
impelled to utter a, ‘breathless protest : 

“No indeed. Thank you, sir, but I—I can 
help myself—I—’ 

As the young man removed the plate and 
placed the soup before her, hig made an effort to. 
suppress the smile that quivered over his lips; 
but Amy saw it, and instantly her face was goy- 
ered with crimson. ‘She gavea frightened look 
at. her. hostess, who was tasting her soup, and 
ap} ir itly bed. observed nothing. Then she shot 
a quick glance at her father, who said, in evident 

sith : 

«My daughter.and I are not so ready to give 
up our oysters; they are not so plentiful in the 
mountains or on the plains that we are ina hurry 
for anything else. Are we, Amy?” 

Amy did not angger, She could not. ; Some- 
thing more painful than the soup she was trying 
so hard to swallow, was choking her. 

“Tt is a little difficult. to get them perfectly 
fresh even here,’’ said Mrs. Norton. (eiay” truth 
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is, city markets alone can supply our tables per- 
fectly. The best of everything goes there.” 

Amy was too thoroughly demoralized for any 
attempt to avail heradlfi of Mrs. Norton's tact, 
but, determined to atone for her false step by 
extra attention to forms, took up‘a plate of bread 
that stood near her, and attempted to pass it 
around the table with an air of superior hospi- 
tality, such as she had so often exercised at her 
grandmother’s tea-table. 

Seth Hale helped himself from the plate; but 
when he attempted to pass it on to the hostess, 
the gentlemanin gloyes stopped it on its passage, 
and served it with laughter in his eyes and a 
struggling sneer about his mouth. 

Mrs. Norton looked at him with severe gravity, 
and in the sweetest possible voice rekuked him 
for crowding so many dishes on the table, and 
ordered the Sauterne. 

Amy’s hand trembled as she lifted the delicate 
glass to her lips, and drank off its contents with 
unco! avidity, at which her father seemed 
h , and, looking at his hostess, said; 


ied yg does not take to oul t 
+ : a 
, eae miled, 

Mrs. , and observed that Sauterne 


Was a ladies’ wine. 

“Yes, yes; tather niéeF"thian sweet cider 
drunk at the press through @ straw; isn’t it, 
Amy?” _ 

‘Oh, papa, I never did,” protested the girl, 
with cheeks on fire, ‘and hot tears rushing to her 
eyes. ‘“Grandmamma always had plenty of 
Wine in the house.” 

“She did, indeed; first-class curfant wine; 
sore of it old as Amy herself, for it wasn’t 
often brought out, except when the minister 
called, or something’ of: that sort.’” 

Seth Hale saw that im some way he had 
annoyed his daughter, anf ‘intended this as a 
éonciliatory explanation; but the color still 
burned in Amy’s cheeks, and tears stood on her 

hes. wip: gemaag 

‘Mrs. Norton, who Was inwardly enjoying the 
scene, had far too mii¢h, tact for prolonging it. 
She began to talk of otlier tliings; of the enter- 
tainments in progress; of the strangers who 
were coming and going to the hotel; and in this 
way Amy Hale was carried through her first 
dinner in the fashionable world less disastrously 
than her absence of all knowledge of its delicate 
refinements even with the airdacity of ignorance 
would have rendered possibl& ‘She had yet to 
ledrn that quiet observation was necessary to a 
successful entrance into any new phase of life. 





with herself that she fairly hated the flushed and 
excited face that sneered at her reproachfully 
from that exquisitely-draped toilet-glass when 
‘sie looked ‘into it. 

“Oh, I wish grandma was here. Darling old 
granny, I wouldrather have a nice cup of tea 
out of her old blue-ware than all the wine that 
sparkled. in, the: camp. of glasses that white 
gloved creature huddled around my plate. Have 
a man gliding behind people’s chairs, sliding 
knives and forks about, to dare smile in that 
way at me for helping him a little! And she 
looking like a cat with cream in her mouth; that 
was the most aggravating part of it—she made 
me feel so awful small. How was I to know that 
gentlemen in white gloves ever wait on tables? 
There isn’t a man in our whole county that 
would not scorn to do it. At any rate, the 
Green Mountain boys are above that.” 

How indeed? The trouble really was, that 
Miss Amy, under the adoring process of her 
grandmother and the mutual-admiration cliques 

er schoolmates, had deluded herself into 
te that there was but little on the face of 
éatth that ‘a term in boarding-school did not 
teach, and that after that a little dash and self- 
assertion was quite enough to carry a young lady 
safely through this world. But her very first 
step into high life had brought humiliation with 
it, and she sat a full half-hour on the side of her 
pretty bed, with the rose-colored and lace curtains 
drooping over her"Bobbing passionately, more 
angry with he than she had ever been in her 
life before. mt 

“Oh, if the dear, dear old grandma were only 
here to comfort me, and put away my things, and 
sit there till I fell asleep; but she—she’s just 
as lonesome as I am, and crying too, I dare say. 
Anyway, she would not have left the bed-clothes 
lying around in this way, expecting me to half 
make up my bed before I got into it.” 

Here, relieved by finding some one at fault 
as well as herself, she seized upon the lace spread 
with its soft silken lining, and on the frilled pi- 
lows with embroidered monograms in the centre, 
which the chambermaid had carefully laid on the 
sofa, and arranged them on her couch, quite 
assured that she was teaching these new people 
a lesson in housewifery that would save her from 
the trouble hereafter. Then she crept, somewhat 
consoled, into her little pink and white nest, laid 
her head on the*embroidered monogram, hitherto 
untouched by mortal cheek, and fell asleep with 
tears on her eyelashes. 

Meantime, Mrs. Burbank Norton had retired 


As it was, she went up to her pretty bed-chamber } into her drawing-room, and seated in a low wicker 
restléss, disheartened, ready to cry, and so angry } work easy-chair, all aglow with cushions of crim, 
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we 


9on.plush, had dropped into confidential conver- 


sation with Seth Hale, who had drawn himself 
lose to her side when Amy leit the room, and 
rubbing his palms vigorously together, sat with 
an elbow resting on each knee, waiting for the 
expressions of delighted admiration that he fully 
expected would follow the advent of his daughter. 

Well,” he said at. last, ‘‘ well, now, what do 
you think of her? Handsome as a picture, ain’t 
she? Smart, too—no one ean say that she isn’t 
that.’’ 

“ Yes,” said the lady, ‘she is smart.” 

As a steel trap,” broke in the father; ‘ gen- 
teel, too. Don’t you think, now, that she’s won- 
derful genteel, considering ?”’ 

“Considering— Yes, Mr. Hale, considering 
everything, I do not find her altogether discour- 


Seth Hale gave up his confidential attitude, 
which seemed to solicit unlimited floods of appro- 
bation, and sat upright. 

 Discouraging—discouraging? What on earth 
do you mean, Mrs, Burbank Norton ?”’ 

‘Nothing particularly offensive, I hope,’ 
replied the lady, with the peculiar calmness. that 
is so aggravating to an excitable tempera- 
ment; ‘but the young lady will require a good 
deal of toning down before we can venture to 
bring her entirely out. Still, she is pretty.” 

“As a pink—isn’t she?” 

“And her morements, when she learns to con- 
trol them gracefully, are not bad.” 

“Not bad? I should rather think so. Why, 
Mrs. Norton, that girl is considered pure gold 
among her own folks—pure gold, I say.” 

“Pure gold?! Oh, yes,” ‘answered the lady, 
adapting the language of the mining-camp to her 
low soft voice with the facility of an actress ; ‘‘ but 
it will want a good deal of sifting.” 

Seth Hale ground a rude word between his 
teeth, and Mrs. Burbank’ Norton understood that 
there must bea limit even to her subtle power of 
tormenting. tod 

“ Besides,’ she continued, “the purest, gold 
requires some alloy before it can be made useful. 
We must give your dear girl a little more grace of 
movement, and less mobility of features, or every- 
one will know what she thinks before she speaks. 
As for her eyes—” 

“Well, madam, what have you to say against 
her eyes?” 

“Oh, nothing; they are beautiful. Like— 
like—” 

Here Mrs. Burbank Norton lifted her own dark- 
gray orbs, and looked into those of Seth Hale, 
who turned uneasily in his chair, and colored 
till there was a glow of red on his forehead. 





“Very beautiful,’ continued the lady, after 
completing her survey ; ‘but she does not know 
how to use them to advantage. A few weeks in 
the best society will make wonderful changes, if 
we do not, find her high spirits unmanageable.”’ 

“Her grandmother never had the least trouble 
with her, so far as I could ever learn; but if you 
have lost all interest in the job, I can look 
out for some other person. At any rate, up 
to this time you do not seem to have found 
your home here very uncomfortable. Amy is 
bright enough and handsome enough to satisfy 
me, and it isn’t of much consequence whether 
she gets into her n¢ ~ world here or in Washington. 
She is young enough to wait.’’ 

A faint but bitter smile came for an instant to 
the lady’s lips; but when Hale looked at her, it 
was gone. Perhaps she was thinking of her own 
youth, when it would have been better if she too 
had waited; the sweet spring-time of life she 
could not see upon any other woman’s face 
without a pang of envy, though she never would 
admit, either in action or in speech, that it had 
been lost to her twenty years or more. Before 
she spoke again, the usual studious smile bad 
settled on her face, in which great care and many 
dainty appliances of art had retained many 
elements of former beauty. Indeed, this woman 
seemed twenty years. younger than her real age ; 
but the truth was in her own heart, and always 
seethed there like a drop of poison. 

‘« What |impetuous creatures you mining. fel- 
lows are!’’ she said, blandly. ‘As if one could 
not think over the difficulties of a position without 
shrinking from them. This young lady is ‘not 
only a beauty in her first bloom, but she will be 
the heiress of a large property—a sort of bonanz 
princess. Is it not so?’ 

There was no appearance, either in voice or look, 
of the almost breathless anxiety with which this 
adroit question was put. If there had been, it is 
doubtful if Hale would have regarded it, for the 
subject was one that overwhelmed him with self- 
gratulation. His bosom swelled visibly under the 
expanse of plaited linen that covered it, and his 
eyes glittered with satisfaction as he answered, 
with a dashing attempt at carelessness: 

“ Four or five millions, more or less; that is, 
after I have done with them.” 

“I know, I know; the mine your brother 
opened was something wonderful, and all youre, 
I suppose,” said the lady; in her usual slow and 
almost, indifferent way of speaking. ‘“‘That is 
why the task of introducing your daughter seems 
so important, and the responsibility so great. 
Indeed, I was not prepared for anything 60 
attractive and so self-sustained. She will make 
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“@ sensation even in this. highly aristocratic 
corner,”’ 

‘Of course she will. I never doubted it from 
the moment my eyes fell upon her, and [consider 
myself a judge. Her mother was handsome as a 
pi iP 

“She need not have been ‘that to insure 
superior beauty for her child,” said Mrs: Norton, 
with an intent of flattery so fine that it was lost 
on its object. 

«But she was ‘just lovely,’ as you ladies say 
of each other. Amy is like hér, except’ that she 
has got an air that—oh, well, never ‘mind that: 
you do not seem to like it.” 

“How you mistake me,” protested the lady, 
with a look of sweet martyrdom. 

“Do? Well, that is likely enough; somehow 
it seemed to me that you were dissatisfied either 
with my girl or something else.’ Is it anything 
in'this line ?” 

Here’ Seth Hale, being a business man, and 
having no. sort of consideration for the refine- 
ments of a delicate female nature, took a check- 
book from his pocket and began to flutter over 
the few leaves that had’ not yet been cut away 

Mrs. Norton drew back with a shudder, and 
threw up both white hands ‘as if to defend her 
self from an insult. 


“My dear Mr. Hale, I’ am expecting money 


from ‘my husband every day. It is impossible 
for me to involve him deeper in these expenses. 
Of course he will repay you tenfold: that is his 
generous nature; but I must be careful of his 
pecuniary honor’ as if it were my own.” 

A smile came into Seth Hale’s eyes, and curled 
around ‘his ‘lips without’ giving them a very 
unpleasant expression. Perhaps he had reason 
for less romantic faith in Burbank Norton’s 
pecuniary honor than the lady beating ‘his name 
expressed; but he only said. 

“Anyway, this added to the rest will be neither 
here nor there. Amy will want lots of things, I 
reckon; girls always do.” 

As’ he spoke, Hale filled ont a check, placed it 
between the leaves of a’ book lying on the table, 
and departed for the hotel in which hé had taken 
rooms for himself. 

The moment he was gone, Mrs. Nortott opened 
the book and read a combination of figures it 
contained, eagerly. 


CHAPTER XITITf. 

Wien Amy looked out of her chamber window 
in the merning, all the torment and annoyance 
of ‘the evening before’ seemed to have’ passed 
away. Full of life, and eager for enjoyment, 
she threw off depression easily, and the beatity 








of'the landscape on which she gazed made her 
forgetful of everything else. Mrs. Norton's 


‘cottage stood upon ‘one of those rugged slopes 


that border the Stockbridge Bowl. Around lay 
a noble amphitheatre of hills bearing grand old 
‘forest-trees, broken into picturesque openings, and 
seattered over’ with villas, old farm-houses, and 
pretty’ cottages ‘that seem to have found their 
atchitecture in fairyland, so light and graceful 
do ‘they appear if their nests of green foliage. 
Here the ruder scenery of the Green Mountains 
was so broken up by the luxury with which 
wealth tratisfigures nature, that Amy felt herself 
almost in a city for the first time in her life, and 
the feeling was one of great exhilaration. 

A light’ knoék at‘ the door was followed by 
Mrs. Burbank ‘Norton, who glided into the room 
with an air of graceful composure that impressed 
the country girl with considerable respect—a 
feeling that had not been highly cultivated in 
her nature up to that time. 

Oh; you are looking out upon the view; isn’t 
it wonderful?” she said, coming up to the window. 
“(The mountains stand out sharp and clear this 
morning.” 

Mountains?’ questioned Amy, casting her 
eyes over the blue dome of Mount Everett, the 
loftiest peak of the Taghanfes, and sweeping her 
glance around to the double peaks of the Grey- 
lock, with a puzzled expression of countenance. 
“Oh, you'call those peaks mountains? With us 
they would only be hills.” 

‘But beautiful even as hills,’ said Mrs. Norton, 
smiling. 

“Oh, yes; pretty enough, certainly, especially 
where'the bluffs and crags stand out through all 
those’ banks of: color, The town, the houses 
seattered through ‘the broken hills, are like pic- 
tures; but to see! real mountains, you should go 
to my old home.” 

Mrs. Norton was fond of nature, as she was of 
anything else "that could ‘add to ‘the interest of 
her conversation or to that social status to which 
her ambition led; but’ the absolute love of all 
that is grand’ or ‘beautiful in creation, such as 
made Amy’s lieart beat and her eyes glisten, was 
as utterly unknown’ to the woman as the Greek 
language. So the touch of sadness and enthu- 
siasm in Amy’s voice took her by surprise. 

“We will drive'down by the lake after break- 
fast, and you cannot help thinking it beautiful,” 
she said, turning from’ the window. “Come; I 
dare say your father is waiting; he promised to 
come éarly!”” " 

Seth Hale was ‘waiting in the cheerful little 
breakfast-room, whose broad bay-window gave 
bright glimpses of the Stockbridge Bowl, that 
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tought up to them‘rare flashes of color from the 
trees. 

o& wild bitter-sweet vine ran around the orna- 
mental’ cornice of the window, emblazoning the 
gss with its garlands of slender leaves and 
dusters of golden fruit. 

Hale seemed to have made himself entirely at 
home, for he had seated himself -in ‘an arm-chair 
aithe head of the delicately-arranged breekfast- 
table, with his back to the window, which framed 
in his tall and somewhat heavy figure, as he 
stretched himself back, with both feet under the 
table, and read the last issue of a New York 
journal ‘by the light that fell over his shoulders. 

It cannot be denied thatthe man made rather 
an imposing portrait as he lounged in:the carved 
thair,"waiting for his breakfast; for his features 
brightened as he dropped the paper and looked 
over it when the two ladies made their appear- 
ance, with a hearty “ good-morning’’ on his lips 
ad in his eyes. 

“Ah, here you are, daughter, bright. as a ripe 
cherry, and feeling quite at home, [Pll be bound. 
Did’ t-expect to find me here before you got‘up, 
now, didtyou? But the hotel! is lonesome to 
your old pa without his little girl.” 

Amy was prompted by this cordial greeting to 
offer the usual good-morning ‘kiss ‘to her father, 
but experience had rendered her a little shy; 
tad with a glance at Mrs. Norton, and another 
half-defiant look at the waiter, she took her seat 
withe table; without waiting for the hostess to 
place herself at its head, at’’which that same 
disagreeable smile came. to''the servant’s lips. 

“There—this is comfortable,” exclaimed- Hale, 
dropping his newspaper on the rug, and drawing 
hisschair’ close to the table; on which ‘a’ silver 
breakfast-service glowed, and ehina ‘still more 
expensive sent out gleams of delicate coloring. 
“Not much like the tables we sat’ down to’ at the 
shanty mining hotels, where the best'thing we } 
uld get was sometimes “a "plank across the 
ad of two barrels. Ah; you remember, Mrs. 
Norton?” 

Mrs: Norton cast a rather uneasy glance at 
her waiter, but answered quietly enough: 

“Yes, one finds rough livitig out yonder; but 
itis: there we find the means ‘of enjoying our- 





selves here. It breaks my heart to be surrounded }' 


With so much, while my poor husband is roughing 
it out among those horrid pine hills; but as he 
says, ‘Men must work, aren ladies may shop, and 
swe all go out mining.’ 

“Ah,»well, that is ‘over for mé," said’ Hale, 
Pulling a dish towards him, and helping himself 
tooné of the tiny scrolls of butter, heaped like 
gold on the frosted silver of the plate, which he 





spread upon a half biscuit with the butter-knife. 
“+1 never caleulate to dine off a barrel-head again. 
If making laws for the people don’t turn out 
worse than I expect, Amy and I will camp down 
in Washington. We can buy one of the great 
houses some of our mining fellers have run up at 
the seat of government, and got hustled out of 
with a turn of bad luck almost before the roof 
wason. What do you say to that, Amy? There 
is no fear that we can’t hold our own there or 
anywhere else. So far as money goes, we are 
solid.’* 

Amy flushed:a little. This rather boastful way 
of speaking shocked her natural sense of deli- 
cacy; but Mrs. Norton listened attentively: it 
was a subject that peculiarly interested ‘her. 

“Then you are entirely beyond risk? she 
said. ‘#1 wish Mr. Norton—” 

Here the lady broke off suddenly, for a faint 
exclamation came from Amy, who had left the 
table without the ceremony of asking leave, and 
was restlessly gazing out of the window, through 
which she was visible from head to foot. 

«What is it?’ inquired Hale, looking around: 

“‘ Nothing—nothing—only a gentleman,’’ 
swered Amy, shrinking back into the’ room. 

Mrs. Norton leaned forward, and saw a slender 
light-haired man standing in a curve of the car 
riage-drive, and looking eagerly up at the window 
as if something there had checked his walk 
towards the: house. 

She started to her feet. 

“It is—yes, it is he—my brother—my own 
dear brother,” she said; with more enthusiasm 
than seemed possible to her. ‘“ How fortunate 
that he should: come while you are here. Ah, 
he sees me.” 

The strange gentleman did see her, for his 
face brightened with glad smiles, and waving 
his hand in‘ graceful salute, he came hurriedly 
towards the front entrance. There he was met 
with ex¢lamations of delight ‘that reached the 
breakfast-room, where Hale and his daughter 
remained, wondering at the excitement the 
coming of this) strange nian had created. 

For some moments Mrs. Norton and her new 
guest remained in the hall, and the murmur of 
low voices only could be heard from thence. 

‘Directly the’ lady.icame back to the bredkfast- 
room, followed by the person whom Amy had 
seen gazing at her with such leisurely curiosity 
from below the window. 

*¥You: have taken me by surprise,’ she was 
‘saying, with’ unusual animation. Have you 
ever met Mr. Hale—thé Honorable Seth’ Hale’? 
If not, allow me to introduce you. His daughter, 
Miss Hale.” 
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Hale looked over the newspaper he had taken 
from the floor as a ‘wall of defense against the 
intrusion of this stranger, and cast a searching 
giance at his handsome face from beneath his 
bushy eyebrows. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton saw this look, and a 
swift. glance passed between her and the stranger. 

** My brother only comes to make me'a flying 
visit, he is cruel enough to say, and fears that he 
will incommode us."’ 

‘Not at all; not at all,’ said the gentleman, 
with a graceful movement of the hand. ‘There 
is a capital hotel down yonder, and I had no idea 
of staying anywhere else. This dainty home of 
yours would hardly answer for a fellow fresh 
from the tramp I have been taking with some 
young Englishmen! We have been where a 
buffalo-robe spread on the bare earth was con- 
sidered dainty lodgings, my dear sister. After 
that, I should feel like’a bird beating his wings 
against a gilded cage, in your cottage.” 

Seth Hale laid his newspaper on the table. 
This sort of talk interested him. ‘This slender 
and really delicate-looking young man must have 
some real grit in him, to understand camp-life so 
well,” he thought, with. less repugnance than he 
was apt to feel when brought in contact with 
extra refinement, which he was willing to ‘con- 
sider a weakness, not possessing it himself; then, 
leaning back in his chair, with a sort of rude 
ministerial dignity, he began to question the 
young man about his adventures, which seemed 
to extend further west than his own, and became 
so interested that he left the cottage in company 
with the young stranger, congratulating himself 
that he would have so pleasant a companion at 
the hotel. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Tuer had just returned from a drive through 
the beautiful scenery that surrounds Lenox, along 
the slope of the Stockbridge Bowl, and onward 
to the shore of Laurel Lake, which sparkled and 
flashed in the glow of autumnal sunshine, where 
its crystal bosom was laid open to the sky, and 
reflected gorgeous banks of color where shadows 
were forming along the slopes of its western 
margin. 

Mrs. Norton had been making Amy acquainted 
with all'the rare and bright features of a land- 
seape hardly surpassed in New England—a 
landscape that failed somewhat in astonishing 
the mountain-bred girl, but filled her with a 
luxurious and novel sense of completeness, for it 
contained all the wild beauty familiar to her 
with much that she had only dreamed of as a 
part of her new world, and the effect was exhila- 
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rating to a young creature fired with imagination 
and abounding in healthy animal life. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton drove the pair of cream- 
colored ponies herself; and, seated in a novel 
and almost unique park-phaeton, fresh from the 
builder, as all her appointments were, dashed 
through the superb scenery like a bird of para- 
dise on the wing. 

They had not covered half a mile before Amy 
threw off the reserve which pride had enforced 
upon her, and became her own natural self. She 
took vivid interest in everything—the lake, the 
broad expanse of water, the fine homesteads, 
and one or two old houses that reminded her of 
that in which her grandmother had been left 
almost alone. 

Let it be recorded to her credit that a faint pang 
of regret, if not of self-reproach, shot through her 
heart when she thought of this, and her bosom, 
that had so often swelled with sighs of absolute 
delight, that day grew heavy with a touch of sor- 
row—only a touch. Amy was too young and too 
thoroughly spoiled for deep feeling in those days. 

‘I did not think ‘the world could be so beau- 
tifal,”’ she said; with a look of happiness that 
made Mrs. Norton’s cheek turn pallid under its 
faint touches of rouge with a pang of sickening 
envy. ‘How happy you must have been all 
your life,” 

“Oh, marvelously happy,’ answered tlie 
woman; stung into bitterness by these innocent 
words; and leaning forward, she swept the 
keen lash of her whip across the ponies. ‘ But 
you see that house up yonder—the stone man- 
sion—with all those fine trees around it?” 

‘And the meadow in front? Oh, yes,I see it 
very plainly,’ Amy broke in, half standing up 
in the carriage as she surveyed the old mansion. 

** Meadow?”’ repeated Mrs. Norton. ‘You must 
learn to call such grass-slopes lawns, in this 
neighborhood.” 

Perhaps there was the faintest touch of spite 
in this; for envy takes many forms. At any rate, 
it was Amy’s first direct lesson in social wisdom, 
and she received it restively, answering, with an 
unconscious toss of her head: 

«Thank you, oh, ever so much. I will try 
and remember that meadows are always lawns. 
It must be so important.” 

“All trifles are important in social life, for by 
them we are enabled to judge of personal ante 
cedents,” replied the lady, returning to her usual 
sweet quietude of manner. “It is your father’s 
wish that I should suggest these little observances 
to you.” 

“Why can’t he suggest them himself?’ said 
Amy. 
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»«MrseNorton’s only answer was.a quick glance 
and rather dubious smile. 
on) fire. 

“Oh, I understand what you: are thinking of.’’ 
) #*Nothing that should offend you, certainly ; but 
men, however well informed, can feel all the 
social. niceties that are necessary to a well-bred 
woman without having the power of explaining 
them. I think your father; would; make rather 
bungling work: in attempting it.’’ | 

«“T should think -he would,” gg aap 
breaking into a merry jaugh. ‘ Dear, dear papa, 
he'is as solid as: gold; but grandma—I mean 
grandmamma—is worth a dozen of him where 
company manners are eoncerned.”’ 

« But she is not here, and I am doing my best 
to fill her place,’’ coritinued the lady, with one of 
those soft caressing smiles «that gave peculiar 
charm to her manner when she wished to please 
or conciliate. 

“And I am behaving shamefully,’’ cried the 
girl, langhing, yet with tearsiin her eyes; for with 
all her faults;; Amy found herself incapable of 
retaining anger. * That large house with the lawn 
—you were ready»to tell me something about it 
when I arene in os gue so rudely. Pray tell 
me now.’ 

Only this,’’ answered Mrs. Norton: ‘there is ; 
to be a barn-party there to-morrow evening, and 
I have accepted invitations both for yourself and 
your father.’’ 

“A barn-party? What is that? Do tell me— 
not a husking-frolic?”’ 

“I hardly know what a husking-frolic is.” 


“Oh, huskings are not very common anywhere ‘ 


now, 1 suppose; but they do have them in the 
mountains sometimes. It is when the neighbors 
get together, generally before Thanksgiving, and 
husk out each other’s corn-crop—young fellows, ; 
girls, and all; Then they have a dance on the 
barn-floor when the heaps of corn are cleared 
away, and @ supper in the house. I never was 
at one, for they are not considered over-genteel 
in these days; but it must be great fun. Is your 
barn-party like that?’ 

Mrs. Norton laughed pleasantly. 

“ No, I fancy not—there would be too much real 
work about it; but there will be dancing and 
some other pleasant device that cannot fail to 
interest you and your father.” 

“Father? . Does he:mean to, go with us?” 

“Of course; that will be expected.’ 

»# But he has been an old married, man ever 
80 long. What would he doata party? People 
would think it awful strange with us.’ 


“But here they are ene to go and, take 
care of their 
Vou. LXXXV. 


This set Amy’s filial ‘ 


.. * Take care of them?” answered Amy, her fine 
eyes widening with, surprise.. ‘ Why can’t. they 
{ take care of, themselves ?,,.. Where is: the danger ? 
Of course a girl must haye,am escort—that is to 
beexpected; but.one’s own father! Just think of 
Farmer Tuttle going about to clsighing gartioe 
with his two girls !’’ 

The idea struck Amy as so comical that she 
broke into a laugh which held so much fun that 
Mrs. Norton joined in it from pure sympathy. 

This barn-party was destined to be the gate 
through which Amy Hale was'to enter her new 
life of pleasure. It,came off one of those pleasant 
evenings in the waning Indian-summer, when the 
harvest moon seemed to travel onward with the 
season and shed its light down on the reaped fields 
as ithad upon their ripened crops. That evening 
the whole landscape was flooded with its mellow 
radiance. The hills, the water, and the mountain, 
peaks glowed under it, as if the foliage had 
infused even the shadows with gleams of its own 
rich coloring. 

Away from the fine old mansion that Mrs, 
Norton had pointed out, there had been. erected 
a remarkable large and costly building, with 
more accommodations’ for horses than Queen 
Elizabeth ever demanded for herself in any of 
; her palaces. Oaken floors, stalls of black walnut 
inlaid with ash and curled maple, a raftered roof 
lofty as a council-hall of the olden times, gave 
$an idea of wealth and luxury more extravagant 
than the more subdued appointments of the 
dwelling-house to which it was a new appendage. 
Surrounded by forest-trees on, two sides, that 
gave only its gables. and glittering vane to view 
j from the house, it, was a fine object in the near 

distance, and on this particular evening was all 
| aglow from floor to pinnacle with light from its 
; windows or Chinese-lanterns swinging from the 
‘ oak-trees around. The entertainment offered this 
evening was in itself unique. The building had 
just been completed, and before the animals 
whose home it would be were introduced there, a 
grand barn-warming was to be celebrated: a class 
of amusement that was not likely to be duplicated 
often in this or any other neighborhood: where 
half the inhabitants were less luxuriously house@ 
than the horses of this establishment would soon 
find themselves. . ; 

Lenox was still thronged with strangers, anal 
prolonged. their pleasure-season by retreating 
from the seashore to the mountains, when lees 
favored people were compelled to return.to the 
more serious duties of life. Many of them had 
prolonged their stay in the Hills in order, to close 
the season;with this unique entertainment, for 











3 which, great, preparation .had been made. 
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Thus, shortly after nightfall that day, there was 


‘scarcely villa or a cottage within miles of this 


old mansion that had not a carriage of some kind 
drawn up at the deor, or a dressing-room that 
did not cast gleams of light from its windows. 
As the sunset waned and ‘the shadows turned 
purple, just before the rising of the’ moon, the 
stone house which stood high among the hills 
blazed out with hospitable lights. Lanterns 
swung from the tree-boughs all along the carriage- 
road ‘that wound up the hill, their light falling 
broadly here and there across it—always on 
moving’ vehicles of some ‘kind—till at last the 
great new barn was surrounded by them, and 
besieged by a crowd of gay revelers; among whom 
were some of the highest, the most beautiful, and 
the best to be found in the land. 

In this, our young friend’ Aimy was very fortu- 
nate. Of course some’ pretentious and many half- 
formed—even illiterdte—persons are’to be found 
everywhere in fashionable throngs; but these do 
not always put their faults prominent, and a 
certain social glaze is obtained® from wealth, even 
when acquired without ‘merit and from the 
industry of others, that harmonizes everything 
but coarse vulgarity—and sometimes that—into 
the ever-shifting status of American life. 

Into a throng like this; Amy Hale was intro- 
duced that night, and fora time the effect was 
bewildering.’ Even her vivid imagination had 
failed to anticipate. anything like the scene that 
presented itself when those great barn-doors 
were flung open. t 

The building was so large that a team of four 
horses could be driven in; turned, and wheeled 
out of the same entrance without impediment of 
any kind. The floor was crowded with guests, 
moving to and fro, passing’ from one point of 
interest to another, ina tumult of pleasant sur- 
prise ; for the scene was one of such unique and 
wonderful effects that even the most experienced 
man or woman of ‘the world could hardly have 
anticipated it. Indeed, some original genius had 


‘been at work there, plundering nature and forcing 


it into rare combinations of art. ° 

To Amy, who was familiar with the woods, and 
knew all the capabilities of beauty they contained, 
the sight that met her eyes was a revelation. 
Though the hard oaken floor had’ been left open 
for dancers, the promenade around this rustic 
paradise was prolonged without regard to the 
musi¢ that rang out fouder and louder from a 
platform raised high at one end of the room, 
fenced in with pine branches twisted with dra- 
peries of scarlet cloth that sent gleams of red 
down ‘the whole length of the building. 

The stalls, ranged down on either side, had been 
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turned into bowers, caves, woodland recesses, and 
all sorts of beautiful or fantastic places, each un- 
like anything but itself, and a distinet picture, of 
which formed the material. 

In front: of these stalls arose: pillars wrought 
out of some material gathered from the moun- 
tains or the fields. Here an open door was 
guarded by pillars formed by the slender stalks 
of broom-corn; bound into fluted columns sym- 
metrical as those ofa Grecian temple. 

The long silken .seed-tufts, drooping down- 
wards, blended together in capitals more graceful 
than were ever chiseled’ from marble. Other 
pillars were formed) from such common corn as 
could yet be found with their long green stalks 
untouched by the frost. 

These, bound like the others, held Corinthian 
crowns of ripe corn in the ear, with the husks 
curved downwards, and the red or yellow spikes 
shooting through them like the points of an 
antique crown. 

Each of these pale-green’ columns was planted 
in the golden globe of a huge pumpkin, lined 
with quarterings, and fresh from the field, which 
took the light with the richness if not the sparkle 
of ‘gold itself, 

Above these columns, each stall was sur 
mounted by @ frieze of massive flowers cut from 
vegetables of various tints, but apparently sculp- 
tured from colored marble. There was the gold 
of carrots, the deep crimson of beets, the pearl- 
white of turnips, and the cream-yellow of par- 
snips, all seeming to bloom out from the contrast 
of their own'green leaves, or clustered together 
in heavy combinations. 

Again, shapely apples—striped, pale-green, or 
deep crimsoh—-were arranged in clusters over 
the stall-door, with tinted candles flaming up 
from where the corn had been mingled with 
mock-oranges turried into lamps that seemed to 
have taken fire? at the heart. 

Overhead, two great chandeliers were swung, 
formed of the tangled’ roots ‘of trees, garlanded 
with prince's pine and ¢lematis vines run to 
seed, and full of billowy tufts that seemed like 
masses of silken fringe curling in and out among 
clusters of bitter-sweet, cones of crimson sumac, 
the soft green spfay of hemlock, and vivid 
autumn leaves, all tangled and glowing in the 
starry light of innumerable candles, set in tiny 
gourds and mock-oranges that looked like apples 
and pears of gold. 

Betieath these double wheels of light and 
verdure,; Amy Hale looked around upon the 
scene, lost in wonder'’at things that were 90 
strangely beautiful. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Wo. 1—Is an afternoon-toilette, of broché and § bouffant at the back.“ It is fitted over the pointed 
satin, either in colors or black. Our model calls } vest, which is ‘of satim, buttoned with small jet 
fot black broché Wdlens, with black satin for the ; buttons. The sleeves are élightly puffed in on 


underskirt, overskirt, and’ vest. ‘The skirt has the top of the arm, Standing collar of satin. 
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five gathered flounces! héaded by » puff. The}Six yards of broché, eight yards of satin, 
flounces are five inches, deep, and overlap each and eighteen buttons, will be required for this 
other, The front is draped to form a slightly toilette. rd 
wrinkled tablier, The polonaise is made of the } No. 2—Is.a visiting-costume for a ‘young lady. 
broché, with long draped paniers, and very Sof dark-blue, cashmere or camel's-hair. The 
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skirt is laid in large kilt-plaits on the front-{ cashmere. In light-colored cashmere, it will be 
breadth, plain at the sides and back. On the} very stylish for an evening-toilette for a young 
edge is a narrow knife-plaiting, headed by twelve } lady. Our he is more particularly intended 
rows of narrow braid, either wo: or silk. }‘for s prom tume, and calls for black 
silk or cashmere. ‘The underskirt has two kilt- 
plaited flounces ten inches deep, and put on a 
foundation-skirt of black alpaca, which is faced 
on the outside six inches deep. ‘The overskirt 
forms a plaited apron-front, and is well draped 
at the back in large puffs. 

The bodice is a deep tight-fitting basque. 
trimmed with three flounces of black Spanish 
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No. 3. 


The overskirt is. made with long pointed panier- 
draperies at the sides, and at the back it is} 
slightly puffed over the underskirt. 

The bodice is pointed back and front, and 
trimmed with rows of braid, same as the skirt. 
A jabot of lace is worn around the neck, extend- } 
ing down the front of tle bodice. Long loops } = 
and ends of. ribbon finish the point of the bodice. / es 
‘Twelve yards of cashmere, forty-six yards of ; 
braid, and one and a half yards of ribbon, will ; lace. A double row of lace forms the cuffs of 
be required for this costume. . the sleeves, and edges the collar. A jabot of lace 
,. No. 8—Is a dressy toilette for either street or} is added at the throat, with loops of narrow } 
house wear, and may be made either of silk or { velvet or datin ribbon. Knife-plaiting may be 
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used on the basque in place of the lace, if a less 
dressy and expensive toilette be required. 


b 





No. 5. 
This model will also serve fora sufah silk or 
grenadine, in ‘black, for summer-wear. Many 





No. 6—Front. 


dedies begin their summer, wardrobes at this 
season of the year, and to such persons this will 


prove a new and stylish design for almost any 
kindiof spring or summer goods, when lace may 
form the trimming. Qn light self-colored cash- 
mere, use Spanish or darned lace. Thirteen 
yards of cashmere, or, eighteen to twenty yards 
of silk, twelve yards of lace, and twelve buttons, 
will be required. 

No. 4—Is a toilette for mourning, for a young 
lady. The front and sides of the skirt are plain, 
and trimmed with ten bands. of crape cut on the 
bias. The back of the skirt is draped in irreg- 
ular puffs. _ The basque-bodice has a deep 
knife-plaited flounce of the material, headed by 


. 
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No. 6.—Bacx. 


folds of crape. The same trims the front of the 
bodice, and forms the euffs for the sleeves. A 
stiff bow-and-ends of crape finishes the bodice at 
the front of the waist. ‘Ihe material most used 
for mourning-costumes is Henrietta-cloth, cash- 
mere, or camel’s-hair. Ten yards of double-fold 
goods will be required, and four yards of crape. 
No. 5.—For a boy of three to five years, we 
give a kilt-skirt, short pants, and blouse-waist, 
to be made of navy-blue flannel or serge, The 
collar, yoke, cuffs, and front of waist are all 
simply stitched by machine, also edge of kilt. 
No. 6.—Wé give the front and back view of a 
( seaside pelerine for a little girl of eight to nine 
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DESIGN’ FOR. PILLOW-SHAM. 





years. It is made of twilled or basket flannel, 
of ted or pale-blue. The’ edge is scalloped’ and 
embroidered in silks or crewel. ‘It is gathered 
to fit the neck, and again in several rows at the 
waist-line at the back, where a bow of long 
loops-and-ends of black velvet ribbon is placed. 
A turn-over collar finishes the neek, with velvet 
‘ribbon to tie in front: “Hither satin or ottoman 


ribbon may be used instead of the black velvet, 
but it must match the flannel. 

No. 7—Is a school-room blouse for a child of 
five or six years. / It is made of twilled flannel 
or serge, of any dark color. The blouse is 
platted in three large box-plaits, back and front. 


The collar and cuffs are buttonholed with silk of 
a darker shade. A sash ‘of the material ties 
either at the left side or at the back. It is passed 
through straps to keep it im place. 


a 








No. 8.—For an infant of three to four years 
we have here @ pretty little toilette of pin-striped 
flannel or muslin. The elongated waist is edged 
with a knife-plaited flounce, over which the sash 
is tied at the back.) Collar and cuffs of open- 
worked nainsook or Irish crocheted lace. 
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DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 


BY MBS, 


We give, on the Surrrement folded in with this 
number, a new and very beautiful design, with an 
appropriate motto, for a Pillow-Sham. It may be 
worked either in outline, or in blue crewel, or in 
linen. Finish the edge of the pillow-sham with a 
fine nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. 

The design would also be suitable for’ many 
other purposes, among them a baby’s blanket. 
In this case, work in silk or crewel on white 
flannel, and finish the edge with either a binding 





JANE WEAVER, 


of. ribbon, or buttomhole the edge with crewel, 
like all old-fashioned blankets were finished. The 
buttonholed edge is’ considered the most artistic 
finish, although many matimas like the ribbon- 
binding best. 

We have received very numerous requests for 4 
pillow-sham design, and select/this as the prettiest. 
In an early number, probably next month, we 
shall give a design to’'go with this, so as to make 
a pair of pillow-shams. 





\NEBDLEBOOK: WITH 


DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. 





JANE WEAVER. 
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The foundation of = covers 4 peed 4 
gray Java canvas, and_ thé” embroidery 
out in point-russe olive and blue fi “pn 
shown in the de A spray of forget-me-nots 
is worked in the gentre, in’ Kensington-stitch, or 
cross-stitch #f preferred. Mount the canvas on 
card-board, jand litle with blue satin, Flannel 
leaves are used-to hold the needles. This design 
can be enlarged for'@ portfolio or music-album. 
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DOYLEYS: DRAWN-WORK AND/ EMBROIDERY. 


(| BE ns. 


4 


\ 
In the front of the ard print in colors, 
we give four very choice désigns for -D’ Oyleys. 
Make the d’oyleys of fine linen, and cut them six 
inches square ; this allowsone inch all around for 
the fringe, which is the proper proportion. Our 
models only give half an inch fringe, for want of 
toom. 

No. 1.—First. draw one thread all around, one 
inch from the edge, for the fringe; then, half an 
inch from this, draw the threads for the insertion 
stWo rows, @ quarter of an inch .wide.. Cross 





JANE WEAVER. 


the threads as seep in thedesign. The embroid- 
ery is done in fine red French working-cotton. 
Between the rows of drawa-work, the space is 
filled in with a pointed pattem in close embroid- 
ery; the outer points are in over-stitch, the inner 
points are. filled in with dots in French knots. 
The centre design, of pomegranates and leaves. 
is done in outline-stitch for the stems, thie leaves 
are solid—also the outside of the fruit- the inside 
is filled:'in with long stitches and French kaots, 
and the outside points are done ‘in oa) 
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No. 2.—Proceed in the same way as for No. 1. 
The centre design mark off in squares and dia- 
mondg as given in the) pattern, and fill in with 
French knots and long stitches crossing each 
other, forming a lace pattern. Where the thread 
crosses, a cross-stitch is put to hold it in place. 


The outside edge of the design jadons.in outline 
and point-russe stitches. 


Nos. 3 and 4 are dome im the same way} is 
as the former ones, wi the contre done in 
outline for stems, and K ne 


flowers, leaves, etc. In No. 4, one-half * each 


rN 





an 


leaf is filled in with French knots. After all the 
drawn-work and embroidery is completed, then 


(pull ont the threads) for the) fringe, ‘and whip it 


closely. Press the work carefully with a warm 
iron, fiyst dampening it by laying it between 
damp cloths. These d’oyleys, worked in washing 
filoselle silks, are very handsome—each d’oyley 
in a different. color, or all in old-gold. The latter 

very handsome, and bears more washing than 
some eh the other col ors. These washing-silks can 
only be had rg es art-schools of either New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, or other large cities. 





BLOUSE FOR BOY: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EBMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of a very pretty 
Blouse, for a boy of six years old or thereabouts. 


Folded in with the number is a Supr.ement, 
containing full-size patterns from which to cut it 
ont, by aid of which'any mother ean make this 
vlouse for her boy.) The blouse ebnsists of five 
pieces, viz’: 


{ 


put together. 


No. 1.—Hatr or Front. 
No. 2.—Ha.r or Back. 
No. 8.—Hatr or Sive-Back. 
. 4.—Berr. 
No. 5.—S.ieeve. 
Thé letters‘ and notches show how the pieces are 


The dotted lines on the skirt of the 
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blouse show where the plaits are to be laid. Make { clothes. The full-size patterns on the Suprir 
the blouse of twilled cheviot or lady’s-cloth. MENT will be found to correspond. 

We add a reduced! diagfam,jto(assist miothers {| [We also givés on the Surpameekr, a very bean- 
who are just beginning to make their children’s { tiful design for a pillow-sham. 























BUTTERFLY, IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER: 


We give a good and simple design for a 
Butterfly. Work on cloth or velvet, with 
colored silks and a few gold-thread stitches. 
Useful for the back: of ‘a penwiper, or as an 
accessory to a design of birds’and flowers, 





‘DRESSING-TABLE COVER?: 
BY MRS. JANB WEAVER, 


In the front of the number we give a design for a 3 stituted. The edge is scalloped and buttonholed 
Cover for a Dressing-table, a very. new and elegant { loosely with red working-cotton. Small sprays 
sfiair, This cover is for an oval-topped table, but ; are outlined or worked solid on the upper plait - 
it can be formed to suit any shaped table. The ; of the frill. -,A quilled satin ribbon covers the 
material for the foundation is oatmeal-cloth, but {seam where-the frill‘and centre join, ond finishes 
‘say pretty diaper-patterned linen may be sub- { this pretty affair. 
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BOOTS AND SUIPPER FOR BABY. 





BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 
erg . 


These \little boots\are made ¢f white fian- 
nel,‘cloth, or cashmere. The fitst one is cut 
in/ long points at the top, and fastens on the 
frent6f the fopt; the second onb closes at the 
side, and the front is ornamented by tiny bows 
of satin #ibbon. The little slipper is made of 
blue cloth or wy og The €dge is bound 

Waic ra 


with we a and ic runin. A rosette 
of narfow ribbon ornaments toe. All of 


these Aaby boots agd slippers gre lined with 
cantén-flannel. H 
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E, WATCH POCKET. © 1 





BY. MBS. JANE WEAVER: 





This useful pocket for the watch, etc., etc., to 
hang beside the bed, is-made of plush of a dark 
4 color—blue or maroon. The design is em- 
broidered in filoselle in Kensington-stitch. Any 
simple spray of wild-roses or daisies, with the 
natural colors of flowers and leaves. Repeat the 
design for the pocket. Mount both the em- 
| broideries upon a card-board back, which shall 

be lined with silk or satin... The edges are 
| finished by a silk cord, and a hook is placed for 
suspending the watch. 











EMBROADERED-BAND FOR CURTAIN. 





BY MBS. JANE WBAVERB. 





In the front of the number, we give an engrav- } rial of the curtain, which may be plush or cloth. 
ing of a Band for a Curtain, in embroidery. The ; The stitches used are feston and point-de-tige. 
embroidery may be worked either on the material ; The edges are ornamented with fancy braids in 
or on a90d Qo afterwards appliquéd on the mate- ; two shades, sewed on with points-lancées. 


























BY MBS, JANE, WEHAVEB,. 





WALL POCKET. | 
) 
{ 


N 
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Quite a dainty appendage is this pretty Wall- 
Pocket. Its'long tapering shape is cut out in 
card-board, ‘tightly and neatly covered with 
bright-colored silk or sateen, veiled by drawn 
Indian muslin. The front has a delicate embroid- 
ery in colored washing-silks, edged at the top by 
Valenciennes lace. Bows of satin ribbon’ to 
match the lining finish it off. A friend of mine 
has just made a set. of wall and watch pockets 
most attractive by simply drawing dotted mull 
over blue sateen, but her crowning touches are 
jaunty bows of cream satin ribbon with a tiny 
sprig of forget-me-nots embroidered on each of 
the fluttering ends. The effect was most charm- 
ing. Where mats, cushions, etc., of the’ room 
are in cross-stitch on canvas, the same should 
be used for wall and watch pockets, using any 
simple pattern for the needlework. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR: 

About FLowers.— Nothing beaufifies a home like flowers. 
There’ are so many varieties, and they can be grown 80 
easily, that there is no ‘excuse for ad family, whether rich 
er poor, not enjoying the réfining influencé of’ flowers. 
Slips or blooming plants, put into pots and placed at a 
window, will 


uce a cheerfulness in the household 
Other Voiceless growth of nature. It takes 
@ very little time for’ seeds to'sprout. ‘Secure the best that 
can be ‘found, and with ‘alittle care ahd attention, results 
will follow which will repay every By reference to 
our advértisihg Coltinins, ‘a Floral‘ Seed’ Department will be 
found. The advertisers in this department constitute the 
ehief seedsmen and nurserymen in the country, and their 
seeds dif plait’ can be safely relied upon, We therefore 
recotiniénd to’ éich and ‘all of our readers, who have not 
already started’ floral’ garden ‘or window, to begin at once, 
‘and see if flowé?s 40 not inake life more worth the living. 
To those who have tried the’ experiment, we ask them to 
look over the advertisements, to see if they cannot add 
something to their collections whitch wid bale Weal theni still 
more beautiful. ; 

— 


Dry Goons: By A cinidthrcdpibe alk tite Utienated of 
ladies to the dacitities affered by the dry-ooils houses 
whose advertisements appear in this magazine, for getting 
all kinds of goods“by mail. Samples-wilt™be furnished, 
and goods promptly mailed when ordered. These houses 
can be relied on for fwir dealing. They represent the 
best ‘elements in the ‘trade, and carry heavy stocké of 
standard and-fancy goods, which they sell at the lowest 
market prices, A lady residing at some post-office rembte 
from our'large cities has only to drop a postal-card: 
of these Louses, asking for samples of any drticles saa 
goods that she may wish to purthase. These will te 
profmptly sent, with prices attached. Then she makes her 
selection andyeends ker order, and in a few days the mail 
brings her the needed article. All this at the most trifing 
expenditure ‘of time. This shopping by mail is certainly 
a great invention, and one that is coming into most extem 
sive use. 4 

i mr ) 

Gatarrn Curep,—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease, catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without, success, at last found a pre- 
seription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
avlf-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 


“Wovsn Brocné’ Vetvers or VELVETEENS continue 
the rage for wraps for the present seasop. The “Arcadia” 
woven broché, velveteen is shown in the most beautiful 
designs, in ajl the fashionable colors; and made into a 
cloak, trimmed suitably for the season, is a most Leautiful 
garment for ladies. 


Horsrorp’s Actp ProspHats as A Brain Tonic.—Dr. E, 
W. Robertson, Cleveland, 0,, says; “From my experience, 
ean cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 





MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 
[Msotcat Borany—Or Tas Garpsm Frecy, AND Forust.} 
By ABRAM uavieny A, a i, >, 


No: HI. —-Paney—Panvntpee-Bunae--Prrewstwii. - 
Pansy, Heanrtérasr—Viold tricolor, hts plant is found 
in gardens, © ivierestangyy reread napa Black, in énd- 
less variety. ; 





* f Liabon, 


‘This favorite of ladies is introduced here for the benefit 
of mothers who may have children afflicted with crust» 
lactea, Or milk-crust, which is 0 often seen disfiguring the 
faces'of the little ones. 

Homsopathically, a tincture is made from the blossoms 
and leaves by covering them with double their weight of 
altohol; kind of thiis two or’ three drops to a tumblerful of 
water, given in tedspoonful ‘doses, are héld by homcopaths 
sufficient to cure this troublesome affection. Dr. Hughes 
says the sixth dilution is alfhe needs “for this plague of 
children” °° 

The regular profession use this species, as well as the 
V. pedata ‘ahd V. odorata, for the sanie trouble, making a 
decoction with milk, causing the! child to drink freely of 
it, and applying’ thé ‘same’ with ‘the’ plant to the affected 
parts. ‘The homoesopathic treatment, if equally effectual, 
is to be thuthi preferred by mothers. 

PAntHives-Bekny—Mitchella repens. Named in honor of 
Dr. Mitchell, an ‘early botanist’ of Virginia. A trailing 
evergreen-plant, creeping about the roots of trees in shady 
woods; flowers in pairs, corolla funuel-form, white, frag- 
rant; falta scarlet’ berry, size’ of a small pea, edible, 
found th: the winter. It is not of much medigifiat 
valtie, bet “it is a pretty little ‘evergreen, and used to cover 
the earfifin: boxes ‘or pits <ontaining shrubs or large 
flowering plants. 

» The Indian squaws, are said to lnye used a decoction of 
this Plant todecilitate parturition, and hence the botanie 
eee eee aan oh hee 
—— ‘Wiee,,and esteom it lighly,, It forms ong 

the,chief ingredients in, the old botanic preparation, 
a nobese Cordial”, : The :plant.is, mildly diuretic, tonic, 
sab seringen, resembling, pigsiony, an used for similar 
PEROMr!; clout , i 
» Pesan swonbellafa, From the, Greek 
pheimg, meinter.andvbilers Llove. Pipsissewa is tho Indian 


itis, nown: simply by 


® threq 


ehae gil 


@ halGshrubby little 
dnehes high; loaves 

Qaep,sharylyacrrate,.of; 4 bright wuiform green, 
crowded:at ogneag the,sumunit of tho stem, sometimes in 
two on three ooPaduncle, or fowering stem, ter 
minal, | bes, in Jength, bearing an umbel, of 
four to; six, flowaras. potals fiyo, roundish-olovate, roddiab- 
white, with a tinge of:viglet. 

In kidney and bladder affections the writer deems this 
plant of equal ¢' as ‘the foreign buchu or tho uva 
ursi, It certainly tonic, astringent, and diuretic 
pacatinhy and I ye known, many delicate mothers 
laboring undor weakness of those organs, as well as foeble 
digestion, to be much benefited by a cold infusion, taken 
freely. " Put'a handful of the plant into a teapot or any 
vessel, cover, with a pint of boiling water, and, when cold, 
take in wi three or four times a day. Prince's 
pine ‘is another name for this small plant. 

The active principle, chimaphilin, in small doses triturated 
with sugar, is valuabie in diseases of children (as well 1s 
adults) who are of @ ucrofulous nature. In such children, 
it is curative of diarrhea, cholera infantum, dropsy, and 
enlarged torisils. 





_ PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
Eve ing relating to this 5 ae Clift should be 
ae isis seach eae ng, Macazineg, Lock 
Som dob, Maxticinéndy; Mane 
No. 290.—Preamip. 
1. A letter. 2. A place of repose, 3. Exists. 4, Mov 
abies, 6. One who ¢ounténances and supports another. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





No. 231.—Cuaraps. 
My first is an article of dress, 
My second is an organ. 
My third is a passage-way. 
My whole ‘is to calm. 


Boston, Mass. Toranrae. 


—— 
No, 232.—Worp-Squane. 


“1, An amphibious animal. 2 A thick cord, 3. A 


precious stone, 4..Compensation, 
Milford, N. H, , 


Answers Next Month. 


J.0. GEx. 


Answers 10 Puzzies 1n Marcu Numsee. 


"No. 295. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.. 
&@ Every Receipt in thia Caok-Book has been tested by a 
Veal for Breakfast.—Take a round earthen. dish and put 
in ita layer of breadcrumb, Over this put spots of butter, 
Then a layer, of minced cold veal; with sult-and popper} 
then more crumb, butter, veal, salt, and pepper. When 
the dish 4g full, with @ layer of crumb for ithe ‘top, pour 
over it an egg; beaten well, and mixed in half @ cup of 
milk, If you have gravy, it is better than milk. ) Buke 
watil brown, , f 
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To Fvricassee Oysters—Put some oysters in a satcepan 
with their own liquor; add butter, cayenne pepper, a little 
vinegar’ or lemon-juice, and a little’ watmeg. Stir the 
oysters over the fire until the butter is melted. When they 
are done, and before they shrivel and grow hard, throw in 
the yolks of three eggs, and shake them well together. 

Very Nice Scallops from Cold Chicken. —Bone the meat, 
and mince it small; set’ it over the fire ma little eream, 
and season with nutmeg, pepper and salt; then put it into 
scallop-shells, and fill with breadcrumb, over which put 
some bits of butter; and ‘brown them, 

VEGETABLES. 

Stuffed Potatoes,—Bake some large potatoes in their skins; 
wheh quite done, scoop out the insides, and mash them well 
with a little butter or milk; mix some finely-minced beef 
or. mutton with, the mashed potatoes, adding pepper and 
salt to taste; refill the empty skins with the mixture, and 
place them in the oven again till thoroughly hot, adding a 
small lump of butter on the top of each to prevent their 
becoming too dry. Serve upin a cloth. This is elways a 
favorite dish with children. } ‘ 

Onion Sauce—Peel and parboil some onions, drain, and 
cut them in quarters; put them into a stewpan with suffi- 
cient well-flavored white stock to cover them; Keep on 
the lid, and simmer gently until quite tender; pass them 
through a sieve; add tothe pulp sufficient milk or cream 
to make the sauce; stir over the fire until quite hot; add 
seasoning of pepper and salt if required, and it is ready. 

To Stew Cabbage,—Boil a large cabbage, press it dryinea — 
cloth, then cut it fine, adding pepper and salt and a few 
cives or green onions, also’ boiled separately and well 
chopped. Puta lump of butter into a stewpan, let it melt, 
add the cabbage, warm it together, stirring it all the time. 

DESSERTS, 

Saffron Tapioca Pudding.—Pudding for six. Soak a break- 
fastcupful of tapioca in one pint of milk for several hours. 
Let one quart of milk come to boiling-point with two 
ounces of sugar and a few saffron threads.. Cover it, and let 
it draw for some time. Then strain it on the tapi and 
let itall boil gently till quite done. Serve hot in “ig 
dish, or mix with one or two.eggs well beaten, amd, pour 
into a well-buttered pie-dish; put bits of butter on the,top, 
and brown before the fire for some minutes. Rice, corn- 
flour, and macaroni can be dressed in the same way, and 
make nice nursery and invalid puddings. 

Orange Custards.—Bojl till tender half the rind of a 
Seville orange ; beat it fine in a mortar, put to it a spoonful 
of brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf- 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs; beat all well together 
for ten minutes; pour in a pint of boiling cream by 
degrees; keep beating till cold, then put them in cups, and 
place them in an earthen dish of hot water till set; stick 
preserved orange on the top, and serve either hot or cold. 

Angel Puddings.—Two ounces of flour, two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, two ounces of butter melted in a half-pint of 
new milk, two eggs, leaving out one white; mix and bake 
half an hour in saucers; turn them out into a dish, and 
serve hot, with sweet sauce in a boat. 

Apple Dumplings.—Scoop out the cores of the apples, and 
fill up the centre with a mixture of butter and sugar, 
Make a nice paste, take a lump of the proper size, enclove 
the apple,in it, and boil the dumplings in nets in place of 
elotha, 


CAKES, 

Gingerbread.—Dissolve a quarter-pound of butter or three 
ounces of lard, and mix with it over the fire one pint of 
molasses ; pour this hot on to four eggs, and having beaten 
them together until well mixed, stir in e pound of 
flour a quarte: of raw sugar, one’ e of ground 
ginger, a teaspoonful of ground carraway seeds, and a large 
pinch of carbonate of soda, Take care all the dry ingre- 
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BASHIONS FOR: APRIL, 





Gients are thoroughly. well ,mixed. before adding those } knife-plaiting. The:skirt is laid im kilt-plaits, the silk 


which are liquid, Pour the cake into a well-greased York- 
shire-pudding tin, and bake in a moderate oven. for about 
three-quarters of an hour. Dry.on a sieve,and cut the cake 
inte equares, 

English Butlermill-Cakes.—To a quart of flour add a pint 
of buttermilk and a teaspoonful of salt, dissolve a dessert- 
spoonful of soda in a little warm, water, and stir it into the 
umilk, which pour upon the flour while foaming. Beat all 
_well together, adding flour enough to. make a smooth dough. 
Roll it out, divide it into cakes witha paste-cutter, and 
bake it in a quick oven for. or twenty minutes, 

Breakfast Rolls.—Mix or rub well into three pints of flour 
& piece of butter the size of an égg, with two full teaspoon- 
fals of cream-tartar, one small teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda dissolved in a little milk, some salt, adding enough 
‘milk to make it a very thick batter. Grease your tins, 
‘and bake them in a quick oven, a rich brown color. 

Sultana Cake.—Rub a quarter-pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, add one pound of sultanas, a quarter-pound 
“of moist sugar, & quarter-pound of candied peel finely sliced, 
one teaspoonful « of carbonate of | half-pint of new milk, 
“ite ¢ ‘When these ingredients are well beaten up and 
mix dl them into the mould, and bake immediately. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, .. 

Relief for Burning Feet.—-To ‘relieve. burning feet, first 
discard tight ,boota; then take one pint of bran end one 
ounce of bicarbonate’ of soda, put in a foot-bath, add one 
gallon of hot water; when cool enough, soak your feet in 
this. mixture for fifteen minutes. The relief is instanta- 
‘neous. This must be repeated every night for a week or 
perhaps more, The bran and: bicarbonate should be made 
fresh after a week's use, Bicarbonate of soda can be pur- 
chased for a small price per pound from wholesale druggists. 
The burning sensation is produced by, the pores of the skin 
‘being closed, so that the feet do not perspire. ‘ 

‘To Clean Black Lace——A black lace shaw! or mantle, or 
any ‘other lace if black, may be easily and effectually 
cleaned thus: With a soft handkerchief of silk or linen 

ly take the dust from the lace, or it may be shaken 

.* Brushing must not be resorted to, or it will render 
the rough-looking. Theh pin it Out on a board or 
‘table; putting pins into the points of the lace. Wash all 
over with a soft sponge with table-beer, and when quite 
‘ary reiibve the pins, when it will look almost new. 

To Clean White Feathers—Make a lather of curd-soap, 
boiling water, and pedrl-ash ; wheh it is a little cool, wash 
the feather in it, gently squeezing it; wash it again with 
less lather, and then rinse in cold water, shaking it well 
before the fire, but not’ too near. Curl it by drawing each 
fibre over the blunt end of a fruit-knife. If the color is 
not good, use a little blue in the rinsing-water. 

A Preservative Against Moths.—Soak a piece of paper or rag 
in some spirits of turpentine, and place it for a day in your 
drawers. Two or three times a year will be quite sufficient. 
More than this would cause the drawers and their contents 
to smell unpleasantly. 

To Wash Flannels,—Flannels should be washed in soft 
water, soap, and much blue. The water should be as hot 
asthe hands will bear; wring as dry as possible, shake, 
and hang out, but do not rinse the flannel8 after the lather, 

To Tuke Mildew Out of Linen —Take soap, and rub it well 
oh the mildew; then scrape some’ fine cHalic, ahd‘rub that 
also in the linen; lay it on the grass; as it drice, wet'ft's 
little, and it will come out at twice doing. _ 
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, WASHIONS FOR APRIL.” 


Fro, sootunmebenadbeann, a0 IgonnGanan Bena 12%, 
The skirt is finished around thesbottom ‘by avery narrow 





alternating with black velvet, and terminating in a broad 
plaiting of black velvet. The tunic is formed of two full 
plaited puffs, and draped at the back, The long bodice, 
which is pointed in front, but, comes. well down over the 
hips, is edged with black velvet, and is trimmed with bands 
and bows of black velvet on-the front. Two bows of black 
velvet ornament the sleeves. Small bonnet of black straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and small ostrich-tips of the 
color of thé dress. 

Fig. 11.—WaLkino-Dress; oF Craketr-Cotorrp SILK, or 
a Sorr Texture, with Satin Spots. The underskirt is 
plain, with a narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom. The 
tunic is rather short in ‘front; and mach draped, and falls 
almost to the bottom of the skirt. The bodice is plain, 
and pointed both back and front. Hat of claret-colored 
straw, trimmed with @ band of vélvet of the same color 
and a bird's head and wing. 

Fic, 111.—WaLkinc-Dress, or Grayisn-Bivr Nex's- 
Vertine. The skirt is laid “in lengthwise plaits, and is 
ornamented around the bottom With five rows of narrow 
black velvet. The tunic in front is laid in full plaits, and 
forms a point in the middle -by reversing the material; at 
the back it is caught slightly t6 make a puff. The bodice 
is made with plaits back and front, confined with a black 
velvet band fastened with a -pearl buckle, and has a 
straight black velvet collar, Hat of grayish-blue straw, 
faced and trimmed with black yelvet and red wings. 

Fig. rv.— WaLxkine-Dress, oF Fine Sugpuern's-Pian. 
The skirt has one deep box-plaited flounce. The overskirt 
is long back and front, looped up veny high,,and is without 
trimming. The. cuirasg-waist has,a full chemisette of 
cream-colored surah, and coaterevers faced with black 
surah. A band of black surah ornaments the sleeves, 
which are set in quite high. Bonnet of black straw, 
trimmed with wild-flowers. 

Fie. v.—WAtkine-Dress;"or Sorr Wooten Crean- 
Coton AND BLvE PiarD.~The;skirt is made of a larger 
plaid than the tunic, and is bias; it is trimmed around the 
bottom with three rows of blue, velvet. The tunic is full, 
and much looped, and caught As the left side by a large 
rosette. The tailor-made jack: ied of of blue cloth, made 
with plaits at the back; d gleeyes put in quite 
high. Hat of eeahanchetirede blue velvet, 
and trimmed with @ band” Sarde a large 
blue rosette. ethnas 

Fic. vi.—Hovse on Visirtrxa Dress, or Sxowpnor- 
Waite Nun’s-Veriine. The box-plaited flounce at the 
bottom is untrimmed; the five éther flounces are edged 
with emerald-green velvet.-The bodice is also trimmed 
with this velvet, back and fronts A scarf-lrapery, which 
passes across the bodice ip frant, is but slightly looped at 
the back. The sleeves are rather loose at the bottom, and 
put in the shoulders quite high and full. White straw 
bonnet, trimmed with emerald-green velvet and feather. 
Ruby or sapphire-blue velvet would be an equally pretty 
trimming, or black velvet for persons in slight mourning. 

Fie. vr1.— Hovse-Dress, or Gray ALBaTRross- CLOTH. 
The bottom of the skirt is edged with a plaiting of gray 
brocade, fi with red; and the plain albatross skirt, 
the bottom of which fs cut in turrets, opens over a plaiting 
of the gray and red brotade: The tunic is long in front, 
and draped quite high at the back, where it fall again it 
soft loopings to the bottom of the skirt. The paniers are 
short and full.- “Phe bddice comes over the hips, is pointed 
back and front, has a fall lace-trimming in front, and the 
sor—-spaapresamemgp etna sractneagpas fe ar eens @) 
cuffs. 

> Fie, vi1.—Hovst on Warxine Dukes, oF Sort Woorrx 
MATERIAL or AN ALMOND-CoLor, Dasuep Win Dutt-Rep 
anpi OLive-Greax. The bottom ofthe skirt is trimmed 
with loops of the material. Above this are four folds of 
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‘the same, the lower one being much the wider. The upper 
‘part of the skirt is also made in these folds, but they are 
confined by rows of braid, except just before they fall on 


‘the crosswise folds, The tunic is full, and draped in points 


‘at the sides and at the back. The pointed bodice is made 
double-breasted, fastens diagonally, and is ornamented 
with a rosette of the colors in the dress. Sleeves close 
‘and quite high. 

Fie, 1x.—Visit1ne-Dress, OF BLack VELVETEEN AND 
-Buack-anp-Gray Srrirep Sick. The velveteen skirt is 
‘ornamented at the bottom with rows of loops. Above this 
Ysa scant puffing of the velvet, over which falls the pointed 
drapery, wich is gathered up at the t 
of the silk is round and rather short in from#, Is in 
Joose drapery at the back. The bodice is cut deepover the 
hips, and is round back and front; it has black velveteen 
revers, trimmed with gray and black crochet buttons. 
Cuffs and collar of black velveteen. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with gray feathers and black velvet. 

Fic. x.—New Sryix or Corrrure. Hair dressed high 
on the top of the head, with a comb of jet balls. 

“Fig. x1.—Bonnet, or Brack Straw, trimmed with dan- 
delions, grasses, and black satin ribbon. 

Fig. x11.—ParasoL, or Gay Foutarp, lined with white 
foulard. 

Fic. x1.—Hien Snoutper-Carz, my Brack Gauze, 
Ficurep Wrrn Yetver Dots. This cape! ican either be 
lined with dark-red, old-gold, or. any color which is pre- 
ferred; but black can be worn with any colored costume. 
It is edged with black lace, and has a full ruche of the 
same around the neck. : 

Fic. x1v.—Jacket, oF Brown Cuorn, with revers in 
front and at the neck, which are slightly braided. It has 
8 full vest of black surah, with collar and cuffs 
‘ of the same, ; 

Fic. xv.—Hat, or Gray Straw, trimmed with ruby- 
colored velvet and fruit, 

Fie. xvn—New Styte or Courrury, The hair is tied 
near the top of the head, and laid in. loose fold, which 
comes far forward. .. . 4 bate 

Fic. XV11.—PARASOL, OF §ANEEN, to, match the dreés with 
Which it is to be carriedy ;Many ladies who are particular 
about their costumes hye) parasols for each dress: covered 
with gingham, percaley or sateen, as the case may be. The 
thick short knob is the present ungraceful style. 

Fie. xvitt.—To' Perricoat, The upper part is 
made of muslin, to tournure is attached ; 
this is kept in place by Imcings on the under side. The 
bottom, which is kilted im front, and which is much 
trimmed with lace, should be made to butten on, so that 
it may be easily washed. In the place of horsehair, some 
We stiffstarched muslin or crinoline; but both of these 
materials soon lose their shape. . 

Fre. x1x.—TRave.ine-Jacket, to bé ttiade of the same 
material as the dress, or of # light cloth, and sufficiently 
large to draw on over the bodice. It is trimmed with 
black velvet, and has a band around the waist, to which 
the traveling-satchel can be attached. 

Pro. xx.—Larxsr Stvt# ror Sprinc Jacket. The dress 
isof gray surah silk. The jacket is of gray silk, brocaded 
with black; it ts evt with a great deal of spring at the 
back, to fall well over the tournure, and is finished with a 
flat lace-trimming; it has a gray surah vest, and full 
Plastron, and is confined at the waist by a large oxydized 


equal fashion with straight tailor-made dresses. In many 
of the newest’ costumes, we see very long draped over- 
dresses, which reach to the top of a narrow flounce, side by 
side with a very short tunic, which is not much more than 
a full scarf. Basques, pointed waists, coat-bodices, round 
waists with belts, are all worn: the selection being made to 
suit the figure of the wearer. But there are some few facts 
which must be borne in mind by those having dresses made 
up now: The skirt should fall straight and flat in front; 
either a small tournure must be worn, or the back-drapery 
should be sufficiently pufféd, to give the skirt below the 
waist a bouffant appearance; all sleeves should be put in 
high up on the shoulders, making the shoulder-seams quite 
short, and many persons think that there is no style if the 
sleeve is not put in full on the top, to stand up above the 
shoulder—this certainly gives a narrower appearance to a 
broad-chested woman, but is not so becoming to a very thin 
one; dresses are made quite high about the neck, at the 
back, to accommodate the hair, which is now worn so 
génerally high. These few hints followed, dresses may Le 
made us fancy dictates: much or little trimmed, in straight- 
falling or in curved lines, of large or smull material 
or of plain goods, of one or two colors, or of ohne or two 
materials, open or closed at the neck. 

The India silke—which are 80 soft, 6od1,"And serviceable— 
now come figured, and in dark ‘GrOwnk, greens, reds, 
etc., the figures being usually in oblongs, dots, etc. 
These silks make most delightful le dresses, 
but Ivok little better than sateens, when the latter are new. 
They are, however, much cooler, and they do not rumple. 
Pongees are very useful, but are not becoming—on account 
of the color—to most persons. 

Ginghams are unusually pretty this season, and éan be 
made quite dressy-looking by trimming them with Hagnburg 
embroidery. 

Some new French bodices for house-wear are made with 
very shallow round basques, a few inches only below the 
waist. 

Thick triple ruches, of black, white, and colored laces, are 
worn round the throat; they are made of lace, pearled or 
beaded net—and in plain net, of pink, blue, sulphur, or 
lilac, It is not necessary that they should match the dress: 
a black ruche may be worn with a white dress, or pink, 
sulphur, white, etc., with a black dress. They form a thick 
ruche around the neck, but should only be-worn by slender 
women—never by those with short thick necks. 

Short mantles are very popular for spring wear. They 
have long ends in front, are short at thé back, and usually 
have the mantle cut so as to form the sleeve. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue ves Petrts Cuamps. 

The new spring bonnets are véry lovely, but they are 
also very, very small, They are of the capote shape, and 
fit the head as clotely as do the black velvet peasant- 
coifs in Germany—which, by the way; they resemble very 
strongly. Tulle and lace are the materials most in favor 
for these bonnets just at present, but some curious fancy 
straws are also shown. One of these is composed of a 
series of circular discs, of a dark-brown hue and of very 





_ buckle. Hat of black and gray quadrilled straw, trimmed 
with black velvet, steel ornaments, and a gray bird. 
Genera Remares~—It is almost impossible to say that 
‘there is anything decidedly new in the style of making 
dresses, but there are many modifications of the present 
fashions, As ‘hia’ Béen so long the case) almost every 
Woman dresses fo please her own fancy: skirts may be 


much or little trimmed. and tunics and large paniers are in 
Vor. LXXX nis 


as, 





rough texture, and is supposed to be farmed of the calyxes 
of the thistle, pressed out and dried. This new straw has 
a very original and stylish aspect. It fs trimmed with 
scarlet velvet Gowers and with dark-brown velvet ribbon. 
The small tulle and lace bonnets are usually trimmed with 
narrow velvet ribbon formed into a large Alsatian bow, 
placed in the front of the crown, or else with very large 
rosettes of ottoman velvet ribbon, set at the left side of the 
brim. In fact, velvet ribbons, both on the cut and uncut 
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velvets, have driven the satin and faille ribbons completely 
out of the field; but that fashion will probably be greatly 
modified later in the season, as velvet strings would be 
unendurable in warm weather. 

Scarlet—the genuine vivid poppy-red—is not only much 
used for trimmings, but scarlet bonnets are also shown, 

"made of tulle, and trimmed with ottoman ribbon. A new ; 
color, which is very pretty in tulle in combination with } 
olive-green velvet trimmings, is called “blonde,” and is ; 
supposed to be of the tint of a very fair-haired lady's } 
tresses, As may be imagined, it is of the very palest and { 
most delicate hue of brown: lighter even than the café- } 
au-lait and bage tints, It is very pretty, and when dotted , 
with steel beads, and made up with garnet or olive velvet } 
ribbons, has an extremely tasteful aspect. 

Gold-brocaded gauzes are a good deal employed for opera 
and theatre bonnets, and are trimmed with artificial flowers 
and velvet ribbon; thus a bonnet in pale-blue silk gauze 
brocaded with gold is trimmed with pale-blue velvet ribbon, 

and has a single jipk rosebud placed amongst the 
loops of ribbon that ornament the front of the crown. 

Black lace are profusely ornamented with jet, 
one dainty, structure having, the crown. entirely 
covered with a large, jet butterfly, the brim being bordered 
with black velvetscallops edged with jet, Comparatively 
few hats are shown, the small-sized bonnets are found 
to be as suitable , to young girls as are the 
now exaggerated 

The later, styles of hats are rather wild in aspect; for 
though the brim is narrower, the crown is usually of por- 
tentous t,. These come in colored straws, and are 
trimmed with folds of velvet and with velvet fruits und 
flowers, and ti with i ly long ostrich- 
plumes, The velvet trimmings generally match the color 
of the straw, some contrasting hue being introduced 
amongst the flowers or fruits that adorn the hat. 

The varieties of velvet flowers in various shades of ; 
scarlet include roses, buds, sweet-peas, fuchsias, etc., very 3 
finely shaded. Large silk. poppies, always in the favorite 
red, are combined with tufts of grass and a dandelion or 
two, with a single downy tuft of the white-plumed seed- 
vessels of the latter flower. A bouquet thus composed § 
basa charming effect on the rough brown thistle-straws. ‘ 
Sometimes amengst the flowers is introduced a large night- ‘ 
moth, in| shaded, brown velvet, the hues and markings of § 
the wings being exquisitely imitated. 

Reseda (mignonette-color) will be much in vogue this { 
season. It is of a'grayer tone than was the hue of that } 
name which was-fashionable some years ago. A hat in $ 
reseda straw, with a Mother Shipton crown, is shown, 
trimmed with bands of reseda velvet. Three tones of red— 
namely, garnet, coral-red, and very pale pink—in inch- 
wide velvet ribbon, are used in composing a huge rosette, 
to be placed at the ‘side of a high-¢rowned hat in garnet 
velvet straw. Bonnets of gold braid are often trimmed 
with loops-and-ends of cream-white inch-wide velvet ; 
ribbon. 

Worth is just introducing a very odd combination— 
namely, that of white embroidered muslin with white 
cashmere, One of his latest creations is a costume in very 
fine dead-white Hn » the derskirt of which is 

1 with, fi of emb parent muslin 
over very slightly gathered ones of cashmere. His latest 
ball-dresses for young girls are short, and are d of 
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of the skirt, the back being covered with narrow very full 
ruffles of tulle. 

y very beautiful style for a dinner-dress for an elderly 
tad scala of a corsage aiid short skirt in black satin, 
brocaded with brilliant flowers, the latter opening over an 
underskirt in black faille, ed with fi of black 
lace very slightly fulled, and set at the top with small 
bows of black satin ribbon. Worth still employs very 
brilliant | rocades, in combination with satins or velvets of 
contrasting hues, for dinner or evening dress. 

In jewelry, the lace-pin is going out of fashion, owing 
to the fact that ruffles and bows of lace are so much less 
worn “than formerly. It is to be Teplaced by the small 
row y sometimes with the wearer’s initial or 
mon small di ds set without a back ina 
flat cipele’of gold or in one of pearls. A very odd device 
for one of these brooches is a diamond crescent, with the 
space within the semicircle filled with a cobweb in fine 
threads of silver. On this cobweb is stationed a tiny 
diamond fly, and a spider with his abdomen a black 
pearl and his legs and body of platinum. 

Lucy H. Hooprr. 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Boy’s Surr. The skirt is of plaid brown flannel, 
kilted, and the jacket of dark-brown cloth. The stockings 
are of the same color. The vest is of écru-colored cloth, 
and the necktie is red. The cap is of brown cloth, 

Fie. u.—Girn’s Dress, oF Dark-Bive Sercr. The 
lower part is kilted. The bodice has a basque cut in tur 
rets, which falls over the kilted: skirt; and they, as well as 
the bodice, are braided, Large white embroidered collar, 
Hat of dark-blue straw, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fic. 111.—Gir's Dress, or Gray Sraipep Zernyr. The 
skirt has three bias’ flounces, headed by several rows of 
} puffings and gatherings. The upper dress is  polonaise, 
; draped in paniers, and trimmed with a guipure lace. Gray 
; straw hat, trimmed with gray feathers. 

Fig. 1v.—Cuip’s Bonnet, 6r Watts Straw, lined and 
trimmed with very full ruchings of white satin. Full 
loops of white satin ribbon on the top, and a small bow of 
the same under the brim. may 

Fie. v.—Girw's Hat, or Brown’ Straw, trimmed witha 
twist of brown velvet and feathers of the same color. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY: 

We have established a well-organized Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LOWEST 
Pricrs, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor ws with their 

. Special attention is given to every, article bougld. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’; Gentlemen's,.and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Out/its, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samplés furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 





white tulle over watered silk in some delicate hue, such as } 
pale-pink or blue, The tulle is laid im flat transverse folds 
across the front, in two series of threegfolds each, the } 
lowest fold in each group being bordeted with a fringe of } 
lilies of the valley, 

Large bouquets of red roses with long stalks and foliage, 
intermixed with lilies of the valley, are placed at the side 
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free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only our 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











A MAY-DAY PARTY. 
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DRESS FOR THE HOUSE. BONNET. JABOT. BOW. 
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HUvusE-DREsS. BONNET. PLASTRON. LACE BOW. 
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VISITING-DRESS. HAT. LACE CAPE. 
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SHOULDER CAPE. 
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COLLARETTE, 


COLLAR. 


WALKING-DRESS, HAT. 
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